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I WELCOMED the new century at the age of 
^ sixteen. It was an interesting time to be growing 
up in. Bicycles gave way to cars. Foreign travel 
became general. Flying began. Music was pro- 
duced from a machine. Queen Victoria died. 
Edward the Seventh let things change. 

I spent a good deal of time in Bow, which is 
a part of the vast East End of London, falsely 
called “the Slums.” Most of my time was con- 
sumed, however, in amusing myself and other 
people in our rather luxurious and very delight- 
ful home in the country. Music, tennis, and 
dancing claimed a lot of attention. Most years 
I went abroad with my parents to the Riviera, 
Rome, and Florence. The farther I traveled, the 
mote devoted I became to the East End. How it 
was I came to know and honor and admire the 
factory girls, vrorkmen, and mothers, in the 
squalid, arid expanse of Bow with its giant fac- 
tories and pigmy, verminous houses, belongs to 
another story. Suffice it to say that I found so 
much to learn from their way of looking at life, 
from their code of manners, and from their cour- 
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age, generosity, and humor that I have iievet 
yet been able to repay my debt to them. I bor- 
rowed a room in the house of one of my work- 
men friends, then rented a couple of rooms, 'then 
half a house, and eventually a five-roomed house, 
where I settled down with several girl friends, to 
become a responsible citizen of East London and 
eventually an alderman. 

So far as Europe was concerned, there seemed 
to be, for the most part, peace. In England, peo- 
ple got richer and gayer, echoing the sentiments 
of the rich fool in the Gospel. “Soul, thou hast 
gotten to thyself plenty of good things for many 
days to come. Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Parties were artificially organized, 
more and more expensive parties, freak parties, 
but their gaiety (fid not always ring true. It 
was assumed. In increasing numbers young peo- 
ple began to look distrustfully at life. Was it 
worth going on with? 

Those who persisted in looking below the 
surface found what every generation must redis- 
cover for itself, that only in service, in losing 
oneself in a cause, in substituting God’s will for 
one’s own, lies joy. These found their lifework 
already mapped out for them. 

The study of social and industrial condi- 
tions led hundreds of young people into lonely 
adventurous paths, far away from the glitter 
and glamour of “Society.” 

The forceful imagery of Olive Schreiner's book 
Dreams awoke thousands of people to feel shame 
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rather than pride in the possession of riches. 

Many saw a vision of the world as it might 
be if the maxim “Honor all men” were to be 
followed, a world wherein barriers of class, race, 
nation, and religion should be non-existent, 

_ “The stranger 

Shall see in the stranger his brother at last. 
And his sister in eyes that were strange.” 

Those who were thus illumined tried in dif- 
ferent ways to work out the idea. Many de- 
classed themselves and threw in their lot with 
the dispossessed. Many went out to the ends of 
the earth, with a passion for friendship in their 
hearts, going out not in pity, not to teach, not 
to preach, but to learn from their new neighbors, 
to share with them the best they knew. During 
this period, many of the churches were in a rather 
dull, comatose state, supposedly manifesting 
Christ to the world, but actually carrying on 
countless services, schools, clubs, and good 
works, of an obviously mediocre nature. Rarely 
was their well-ordered and correct procedure dis- 
turbed by a stab of pain or passion. If a visitor 
from another planet had ^ent a day receiving 
the ministrations of one of these churches, it is 
probable that by midnight he would not have 
discovered anything of the dynamic personality 
of Jesus Christ. 

Meanwhile there was a voice raised in Rus- 
sia, calling on the world to cease worshiping 
Christ with hymns and chants and gestures, but 
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to do Him the honor of taking His teaching 
seriously. 

Count Tolstoi appealed to us all to stop 
judging and blaming each other, to stop seeking 
power and domination over others, to stop look- 
ing on anyone, anywhere, as our enemy. He chal- 
lenged us to live the everyday life of service that 
Jesus led, and to see in the nonresistance of the 
Cross a new power, more reliable than the sword 
of any Empire past or present. 

Tolstoi’s followers in Russia were sedulous- 
ly hunted out and persecuted by the Czar’s of- 
ficials. He had to bear the anguish of remaining 
free and watching hundreds of simple people 
suffer, knowing himself to be responsible for 
their torture and death. Eventually he addressed 
a public appeal to the Czar, an open letter, to 
which the newspapers gave publicity, beseech- 
ing him to stop persecuting the peasants and to 
wreak the whole of his vengeance upon himself. 

Norman Angell wrote a book called Th 
Great Illusion and Riimsay Macdonald pub- 
lished Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy. Each of 
these books stirred the spirit, as well as stimu- 
lating the reasoning faculty of a good number of 
people, so that they began to think about war. 

Was it a method that was effete and cumber- 
some, unfit for this scientific age? What good 
was it to sign Peace Treaties like the Treaty of 
Algeciras in the name of Almighty God, when 
there is nothing to prevent three or four of the 
signatories drawing up, as they did, private con- 
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ditions and secret clauses that rendered the pub- 
lic provision nugatory? 

Women united in the suffrage campaign and 
emancipated themselves with tremendous energy 
and courage. This was a new phenomenon, 
bursting upon a surprised world which has not 
even yet realized that, because of it, things will 
never be the same again. They boldly questioned 
the right of certain ancient institutions to con- 
tinue to exist. They directed their attention to 
hidden evils, to the White Slave Traffic, to the 
economic basis of prostitution. They made 
friends with the prostitutes and several even 
championed the rights of their own husband’s 
illegitimate child or deserted mistress. With 
their zest, their realism, and their common sense, 
they invaded every territory of social life, pris- 
ons, asylums, workhouses, reformatories, and 
orphanages. 

They looked at war, stripped it of its glam- 
our, its age-long prestige, its specious glory, and 
saw it as a maelstrom of conflicting passions — 
greed, pride, lust, hate, lies, spying, ignorance, 
misunderstanding, fear, fortune-hunting, prof- 
iteering, prejudice, and ambition. 

England had been involved in wars through- 
out her whole history, many of them now recog- 
nized as palpably unjust; but always there was 
so much courage and devotion evoked by mili- 
tary conflict that its inherent evil had been easily 
glossed over. But now, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, this scientific age, were, we to continue to 


employ this worn-out and suicidal method of 
national defense? 

“Whoever may be the enemy, our sons are 
bidden to fight in the next war,” said the wom- 
en; “we know their lives will be sacrificed in 
vain. War settles nothing. Every victory has 
within its womb the seeds of future war. No 
country is ever wholly in the right or wholly in 
the wrong. In every nation there are good and 
bad. You cannot punish the pride of an Em- 
peror by killing numbers of his peasants. We 
are not willing to go through the long months of 
pregnancy and labor merely to produce more 
cannon fodder.” 

The period during which Frau Wagner held 
the copyright of “Parsifal” at Bayreuth ter- 
minated. The play was performed all over Eu- 
rope and helped the new movement. It demon- 
strated to huge audiences, through ear and eye, 
that the hero-deliverers of mankind must be pure 
from self-seeking, courageous, the servants of the 
people, men of God. 

A play was published portraying the idea of 
a perfect Christian. In it a Viking, Kiartan by 
name, was grossly betrayed by friend, brother, 
and lover, yet he refused to defend himself by 
killing them and fell at their hands saying, 

“Brother, by thy hand liefer were I slain 

Than bid thee die by mine.”^ 

'^Kiartan the Icelander^ by Newman Howard. J. M. 
Dent and Company. ^ 
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With these words, which have been handed 
down through the centuries in one of the Ice- 
landic Sagas, Kiartan is said to have introduced 
Christianity into the island. 

It was realized that Constantine had done 
almost irreparable injur;y to Christianity when 
he stopped the persecutions and proclaimed it 
as the State religion. 

People began to scrutinize the hymns and 
prayers used in worship and to refuse to sing or 
repeat sentences they did not really mean. Could 
they continue to sing that verse of the time- 
honored “O God, our help in ages past,” which 
includes the lines, 

“SujSicient is Thine arm alone, 

And our defense is sure’ ’? 

Did they really mean that? If the answer 
was “Yes,” they must give up Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. If “No,” we must stop singing 
it, for a creed that sounds beautiful and has noble 
phraseology, but does not work, is an offense to 
God and man. 

An account was given to the world as to 
how in 1302. an “inevitable” war between Argen- 
tine and Chile had been averted. The efforts of 
one who passionately believed in God, his neigh- 
bors, and his “enemies” changed the psychologi- 
cal position and introduced a new element into 
diplomacy. 

A twelve-year-old boy in an English village 
school, the son of a gardener, won a scholarship 
— 17 — 
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and soon began mining to become a teacher. 
Regular in attendance at his Chapel, as he grew 
up he bfcgan to contrast the dull, solid, conveii" 
tional worship led by the minister with the dy- 
namic, creative life of the peasant of Galilee. 

The Sermon on the Mount did not seem to 
fit in at all with the respectable and static life of 
chapel-goers. One day the minister actually 
proclaimed from the pulpit that it was impossi- 
ble to put it into practice. The young man re- 
volted against this negation. The new attitude 
he took up led little by little to the loss of his 
reputation, his vote, his means of livelihood, 
and his liberty. 

In Switzerland a village schoolmaster re- 
ported himself at the local barracks year by year 
to render his two weeks’ service in the Army. 
Conscription is taken for granted on the Con- 
tinent, so it never occurred to him to examine 
its moral basis or even its actual purpose. He 
packed his Bible in his kit bag each year, but, 
simple, faithful follower of Christ as he was, 
some instinct led him to keep it firmly buttoned 
up in the tunic pocket of his uniform for the 
whole period of his military service. Uncon- 
sciously he shrank from mixing up the story of 
the Prince of Peace with bayonet drill and bomb- 
ing practice. So for nearly a month each year he 
never opened his Bible, though he carried it 
with him everywhere. How that unconscious 
personal conflict suddenly burst out into a pub- 
lic cause cSlkBre will be told later. 

— 18 -., 
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A factory girl in London, whose whole- 
time job was filling tins with parrots’ food or 
sticking labels on them, began to look out on 
the world with new eyes. She had picked up an 
idea which turned her life upside down. Her 
neighbors and their families had always been 
connected with soldiers and sailors. The uni- 
form was smart, the life healthy, the pay regular, 
and by joining up one can “see the world.” 
She now began to be haunted with the realisa- 
tion of what these menfolk of hers were actually 
doing. They were practicing killing, and it was 
a full-time job. Yet on Sundays they were 
marched by their officers into church to sing 
praises to God who made of one blood all na- 
tions under heaven. Conversion to this new 
idea turned her life upside down. 

An account appeared of a great review of 
troops by the Kaiser at Potsdam. They were for 
the most part new recruits, some of them very 
raw. He took care to be quite specific in address- 
ing them. ^ He told them they were now his 
soldiers, his men; their duty was only to him. 
Perfect, implicit obedience was their portion. 
Let them make no mistake, he was the arbiter 
of their fate. Their business was not to think 
for themselves. They must not allow any 
squeamish considerations of filial relationship 
to disturb their complete subservience. He 
might have to order them to fire on their own 
fathers and brothers. If that day came, there 
must be no questioning. They must shoot. 
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August, 1914, was approaching. Tidings 
came that German militarists were drinking to 
the coming war and French militarists were 
pledging themselves Berlin.” British mili- 
tarists, like those of most countries, find it sheer 
boredom to have acquired skill in their profes- 
sion and then to be unable to exercise it. Hope 
of quick promotion is a mere dream for soldiers 
except in wartime. 

Armament firms were making clever arrange- 
ments, by setting up branch houses in foreign 
countries, to reap a golden harvest whichever 
side won, with the result that, later on, members 
of British firms drew dividends from the Turkish 
shells which smashed and maimed British young 
men in Gallipoli. 

Many of us began going round with peti- 
tion forms issued by one of the Peace Societies 
asking for signatures to an appeal to those in 
authority to substitute modern methods of dis- 
cussion and conciliation for the grim arbitra- 
ment of force. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE CLASH OF ARMS 

I 

Suddenly Europe was plunged in War. 
People ought not to have been surprised. But 
as man is not yet a rational animal, they were 
surprised. Thousands of boys, fresh from school, 
factory, shop, and plow, found themselves in 
speedy, intensive training in preparation for 
trench warfare in France. In this fife they dis- 
covered a new comradeship, a new vitality, and 
a new thrill. For the first time in their lives 
many of these boys experienced what it means 
to have plenty of good food at regular intervals, 
fresh air, healthy surroundings, dental atten- 
tion, swimming, bathing, and playing fields. 
Another factor that contributed to the general 
sense of well-being was the sudden cessation of 
the manifold petty, sordid worries incidental to 
poverty and unemployment. 

Very shortly they found themselves living 
underground amid vermin, stench, blood, and 
mud. It was “hell with the lid off,” but it 
evoked a humor, a tolerant cheeriness, and an 
indescribably splendid courage in the most or- 
dinary people who would have been amazed to 
. ^ 21 -— 
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hear that theirs was epic greatness. Their spirit 
has been iminortalizea in verse and prose. 

After a few months at the front, Christmas 
approached. On both sides of the line the soh 
diers had the same thoughts. Of all the festivals 
of the Christian year this is their favorite. Even 
the most bra2:en sinner discloses some streak of 
tenderness and goodness when reminded of 
stockings, Santa Claus, and Christmas trees. 
They remember that at home the poorest manage 
somehow to get a good dinner that day. Weeks 
beforehand housewives stare through the plate- 
glass windows of grocers’ shops appraising the 
fluctuating prices of raisins, currants, candied 
peel. Even as the fruit is being mixed with suet, 
flour, and spice and stirred, up in the pudding 
bowl, good luck is supposed to be brought to 
whoever lends a hand. Each must make a silent 
wish and believe that his wish will come true. 
Would they get a taste of Christmas pudding at 
the front? And what about Carols? 

On Christmas Eve one or two English Tom- 
mies began to whistle the old tunes, “Good King 
Wenceslas,” “God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” 
“The First Noel,” and “Flark, the Herald An- 
gels Sing.” To their amazement they heard the 
men in the opposite trenches join in, their well- 
trained voices supplying the bass and , tenor 
parts. The words were certainly different, but 
apparently the meaning was the same. As they 
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sang together in harmony, these men who were 
there to kill each other, their hearts were far 
away. Each saw his own home, wife, mother, 
sweetheart, or children. Then they started to 
signal to each other; they knew the code; a 
handy bit of wood was used to spell out the 
“Cease fire” order. So they signaled, “Why not 
ail of us go home?” Came the question, “Like 
some fags?” and the answer, “Rather — ^weVe 
run out of them. Heaps of chocolate though. 
Have some?” They started throwing presents 
at each other instead of bombs. They popped 
their heads up to get a good look at each other 
and they liked what they saw, for the most part,, 
on both sides a lot of blue-eyed, healthy looking 
boys. They went over the top and stood to- 
gether in No Man’s Land chatting. 

Headquarters heard of it. “Fraterniza- 
tion!” they exclaimed; and on their lips it sound- 
ed a highly reprehensible, dangerous, almost 
shocking, phenomenon. Officers who could be 
relied on to stand none of this sentimental non- 
sense were rushed down. The friends were 
hastily summoned back underground to their 
own national dugouts. The Saxon troops were 
removed to another part of the line and Prussians 
substituted. The hymn of hate was duly re- 
instated by the end of Christmas day. 

“Christ is our peace, who has made both of us 
one, and destroyed the barriers which kept us 
apart.” (Eph. z: 14.) 
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A Bible prophecy' had suddenly come true 
and the fact was speedily hushed up. 

At home thousands of younger boys were 
being prepared to take the place of the casualties, 
whose lists were ever growing longer. The new 
recruits were at bayonet practice. The drill 
sergeant had hung up big, tightly-twisted bun- 
dles of straw in a row; they were supposed to be 
rough models of enemy bodies. The boys were 
being taught how to charge, how to drive the 
steel bayonet into the abdomen and give the 
quick, strong turn of the wrist before pulling it 
out, that insured the necessary disemboweling 
process. Some were obeying orders with grim 
determination but with little •zest. “Go at it, 
boys,” the sergeant shouted encouragingly; “put 
some life into ycr, can’t yer? Just think to yer- 
self that it’s a bloody German you’re gutting.” 
The boys pursed their lips tighter and tried 
again. 

One of the Kaiser’s chaplains found his 
mind constantly reverting to his friends in France 
and England, true lovers of Christ, all of them. 
How could he hate them? It could not make for 
loyalty to his Fatherland to be disloyal to Christ. 
He spoke out boldly. The repercussions of his 
pronouncement were felt in other countries and 
other generations 'than his own. 
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A slxteen-yeaf-old London boy was tall for 
his SLge. England had not given him a very good 
start in life. When a child, his father was taken 
to an incurables’ hospital and his mother was 
unable to support him. His old granny took 
him to her home and denied herself a good deal 
to feed and clothe him. Now he was doing well, 
he read the war news. Propaganda was being 
organized by the government. High fees were 
being paid for popular lectures on Allied War 
Aims. These described the high ideals and the 
religious value of the Allies’ fight against coarse 
German militarism. Recruiting addresses were 
being given by parsons. Skeleton sermons were 
prepared by one of the government departments 
ana sent round to ministers of every denomina- 
tion showing them how to appeal to their con- 
gregations and to invest their money in War 
Bonds. Many ministers needed no government 
persuasion to assure their people that the war 
was being waged for the sake of the Kingdom of 
God. 

This boy was convinced that the war was 
holy and he felt that he could not keep out of it. 
He went to the recruiting office, gave in his name 
with a false age, and became a soldier. He was 
trained, transported to the front, gassed, and 
wounded. He soon lost his idealized conception 
of war; but as he preserved his equable, reliable 
temper he was detailed for a very special work. 
His job was to do military police work. This 
kept him in the neighborhood of the brothels 
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licensed fof the use of troops. He had to see that 
the men did not stay too long inside. If they 
did, he had to go in and drag them out. His 
ideas about the nature of war underwent a 
change. 

A certain merchant of middle age was one 
of a huge crowd in a German town watching 
the flight of an English aircraft that had evi- 
dently lost its way, for it was heading straight 
for its own destruction. German planes were 
circling round it and the excitement grew tense 
as the solitary flier came nearer to captivity. 

At last he was brought down amidst tre- 
mendous cheers. But the merchant could not 
cheer. He had been thinking of the flyer as a 
man, not as an enemy. He admired his skill in 
maneuvering. He gloried in his cool courage. 
As cheer after cheer arose from the citi2:ens he 
shouted from the bottom of his heart, “Brave 
fellow.” He repeated the cry. The bystanders 
felt outraged, incensed. He was hurried along 
to the police station to be detained for examina- 
tion as a spy. 

Jack and Bill were “mates.” One got tan- 
gled up in some barbed wire during a sally. His 
friend started to crawl out on hands and knees to 
cut him down and bring him home. His officer 
forbade him to do so. The boy pleaded. He 
could not leave him there. He was bleeding to 
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death. They had always vowed to back each 
other up in trouble or distress. The officer had 
to hold the boy back by force. Reasoning was 
no good, but what use was there in going? It 
would mean certain death, and Bill was dying 
now. A soldier’s job was to fight, not to get 
killed. It was a military offense to throw away 
your own life, etc. 

As soon as his back was turned. Jack clam- 
bered out. The bullets were whizzing through 
the air. He was hit but went on. He reached 
Bill; disentangling him was a difficult job. He 
worked desperately. As he picked him up and 
started to stagger back, he tripped ancf fell. 
The two friencS lay side by side. Bill was still 
now. He muttered with a sort of crooked smile 
just before he died, “I knew you’d come.” 

Rum was served out regularly and generous- 
ly before a bayonet attack. Its chief virtue was 
not in heartening or warming the men, but in 
dulling their susceptibilities so that they felt 
less vividly the actual killing of their fellows. 
Teetotalers were greatly to be pitied. In fact, 
a large proportion of them gave up their princi- 
ples in mere self-defense. Better get a little 
drunk than go mad. 

In Oxford Street an old lady met a soldier 
home on leave. He seemed very drunk and she 
was shocked. Stay-at-homes enjoyed the phan- 
tasy that all our soldiers were as noble and high- 
• — 27 — 
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minded as the Germans were depraved and cruel. 
The old hdy went up to him. “Young man,” 
she said, ‘ T don’t like to see you like this. You 
have only been home such a little while!” He 
looked at her and something in the way she 
fixed him with her eye sobered him. He said, 
“Madam, do you know that five days ago I’d 
got a human being dangling on the point of my 
bayonet? And do you know that in five days’ 
time there may be another there? Now tell me, 
madam, would you want me to do that kind o£ 
thing when Fm sober?” 

The following words are from a letter which 
was found on the dead body of a German soldier 
by the French Red Cross in October, 1914: 

“My Dearest Heart: When the little ones 
have said their prayers and prayed for their dear 
father and have gone to bed, I sit and think of 
thee, my love. I think of all our happy married 
life. O Ludwig, beloved of my soul, why should 
people fight each other? I cannot think that 
God would wish it . ” 

A young German chemist was attached to 
a regiment operating near a certain town in 
Northern France. His job was to be at hand ail 
the time with the correct antidote for any sort 
of poison gas that might be used in the next at- 
tack. He drew upon all the resources of science 
in mitigating the agony of the German soldiery. 

— 28 — ^ 
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It was a joy to him to have this beneficent work. 
As month followed month he realized two things : 
first, that the men he saved, patched up, and 
cured were sent back to face the same sort of 
agony, whereas without his skill they might 
have been invalided home for life; and second, 
that while he was sitting by some poor wretch 
who was coughing his lungs out, giving him 
what cheer and comfort he could, wherewith to 
face the dark unknown, Frenchmen in similar 
plight were lying in hospital in agony as a direct 
result of his scientific cures. The longer the 
young chemist brooded, the quieter he grew, 
and the lonelier he felt. Eventually he joined 
the Nonviolence Movement, went back to that 
town and made his confession to its inhabitants. 



Thought and meditation are not encouraged 
in war. They are subversive to it and disrup- 
tive of the national purpose, but woe to that na- 
tion which for the sake of some hoped-for gain 
is encouraged by its leaders to substitute preju- 
dice and hasty judgments for careful reflection! 



CHAPTER THREE 
THE HOME FRONT 

Nonviolence depends on Truth. It is in- 
separable from sincerity. It cannot be assumed. 
It does not work unless it is part of your very 
being, grafted on to your personality by strug- 
gle, pain, and self-giving. It cannot be used as 
a policy, as a temporary expedient, or merely as 
one out of several weapons lying ready to hand. 

They have grossly deceivea themselves who 
think that they are using nonviolence because 
they have disarmed their bodies without any 
disarmament of the mind. So long as resent- 
ment, malice, scorn, pride, or bitterness remain, 
nonviolence of action will only be apparent and 
cannot triumph. It is something like Longinus* 
spear, which, according to tradition, was in- 
operative in the hands of one who was impure,^ 
Only the very valorous can wield this weapon. 

^This spear was one of the treasures in the legendary 
temple of the Holy Grail on Mount Salvat. Once it had 
pierced the side of Jesus on the Cross. Ever afterwards it 
could only wound where sin was to be found. Klingsor, 
the magician, had captured it from the King of the Grail 
at a moment when he^was off his guard. Ever since he had 
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As soon as the War broke out, Truth was 
found among the list of casualties. It is always 
so. It is a sort of tribute to the essential whole- 
someness of our human nature that, to carry on 
a war, the combatants always find themselves 
forced to resort to lies. Not otherwise could a 
whole nation be induced to mobilize its resources 
of hand, brain, leisure, money, and prayer for 
war. 

In 1914 the traffic In lies began with atrocity 
stories attributed to the enemy. Babies’ hands 
were hacked off, nuns were outraged, men were 
crucified, submarine crews, after torpedoing a 
liner, ^ stood watching, laughing, and jeering at 
the victims struggling with death in the waves ! 
It was only afterwards that the doubtful gene- 

proudly flaunted his possession of the weapon. When he 
recognized, in Parsifal, the young hero destined to deliver 
the lovely wholesome things of life from his uncl,ean 
greedy hands, Klingsor, high up on the parapet of his castle, 
grasped the spear, took careful aim, and hurled it through 
the air to transfix the youth. But he, unconscious of the 
attack with his back to the beautiful temptress, was kneel- 
ing before the cross-handle of his sword, struggling for 
power from God, power to master his passion, knowing 
that only thus could he save the woman. For ever since 
she had jeered at the sight of a Man carrying a cross to his 
place of execution, she had been doomed to laugh and 
sneer at everything wholesome and good. Century after 
century she had led men away from health, honor, and 
integrity. Weary of her fate, she could neither die nor gain 
peace until a man like Parsifal should arise whose goodness 
was stronger than her evil, someone whose strength was 
mightier than her fascination. , 
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alogy of these stories was traced. At the time 
they were accepted as gospel truth. Newspapers 
demanded them peremptorily. Faked photo- 
graphs also were prepared, with a space left 
blank to be filled in with the nationality of the 
victims, according to which country made the 
purchase. War propaganda became a commer- 
cialized traffic. 

Colonel Repington writes in his Diary of the 
Great War (Vol. II, p. 447) : “I was told by Cardi- 
nal Gasquet that the Pope promised to make a 
great protest to the world if a single case could 
be proved of the violation of the Belgian nuns or 
cutting off of children’s hands. An inquiry was 
instituted and many cases examined with the 
help of the Belgian Cardinal Mercier. Not one 
case could be proved. 

Signor Nitti, who was Italian Prime Minis- 
ter during the War, states in his memoirs : 

“To jbring the truth of the present European 
crisis home to the world it is necessary to destroy 
again and again the vicious legends created by 
war propaganda. During the War, France, in 
common with other Allies, including our own 
Government in Italy, circulated the most absurd 
inventions to arouse the fighting spirit of her 
people. The cruelties attributed to the Germans 
were such as to curdle our blood. We heard the 
story of poor little Belgian children whose hands 
were cut off by the Huns. After the war a rich 
American, who was deeply touched by the French 
propaganda, went as an emissary to Belgium 
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with the intention of providing a livelihood for 
the children whose poor little hands had been 
cut off. He was unable to discover one. Mr. 
Lloyd George and myself, when at the head of 
the Italian Government, carried on extensive 
investigations as to the truth of these horrible 
accusations, some of which, at least, were told 
specifically as to names and places. Every case 
investigated proved to be a myth. ” ^ 

To garnish the Germans with the horns, 
claws, and tail of the devil seemed to some peo- 

§ le necessary in order to enlist all the instincts of 
ecency on the side of the Government. If the 
enemy could be presented as Anti-Christ, it would 
be easier to make the whole nation war-minded. 
When the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral allowed a heavy gun to be installed in front 
of the altar of the Prince of Peace the potency and 
the infectious nature of war fever were being dem- 
onstrated. It afflicts patients with acute attacks 
of temporary blindness as well as robbing them of 
even their sense of humor. 

The awakening experienced during the first 
fourteen years of the century, however, had been 
a real thing. All over the country there were 
men and women who knew that newspapers do 
not always tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. They could not suddenly, 
because of a national crisis, scrap their most 

2 Quoted from Falsehood in War Tme, by Arthur Poc- 
souby. (George Allen & Unwin.) * 
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clierisiied convictions. They refused to pro- 
nounce a moratorium on the Sermon on the 
Mount for the duration of war. They would 
rather have given up their faith than made a 
convenience of it, putting it on and taking it off 
like a cloak, according to the varying exigencies 
of the moment. They foresaw that although it 
was so easy to put Jesus Christ in khaki. It might 
be very difficult to take Him out of it again. 
The brotherhood of man was to them no pious 
phrase, to put in a sermon or a prayer, but a real 
thing. 

How could any man suddenly become one’s 
enemy just because he happened to have been 
born the other side of a river or a strip of sea or 
an artificially drawn boundary line? The signa- 
ture of a man at the Foreign Office issuing an 
ultimatum to another Government could not 
possibly alter the eternal verities. The ordinary 

S le of both countries had no quarrel with 
other. People of this outlook got together 
in December, 1914, and founded the “Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation.” Its basis is the convic- 
tion that love as manifested in the teaching, 
life, and death of Jesus Christ is the only sure 
foundation for the peace and well-being of the 
world. Its members try to substitute Flis meth- 
ods for the war method. 

Though lecturers were to be found who, 
for a good fee, would reassure huge audiences 
overflowing any Town Hall that Germany was 
a Judas race, thaft fire and brimstone were their 
, , ■ ■ 
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just portion, that the Old Testament justified us 
in making air raids on German territory, and 
that the just demands of a Righteous God would 
bring them eventually to the bar of human jus- 
tice, there would also be a good crowd every 
week at the dock gates, various street corners or 
in the parks, to back up those unpaid speakers 
who made their appeal to something fundamen- 
tal, universal, and eternal in the human spirit. 

The nation-wide response to Lord Kitchen- 
er’s call to the colors had been splendid. Posters 
of good design and color were displayed every- 
where with the object of making any man who 
was still out of khaki put it on. The picture of 
a care-free soldier, emphatically healthy and 
hearty, beckoned to the passer-by from wail, 
omnibus, and hoarding, underneath v/ere the 
words, “He’s happy and comfortable. Are 
you?” Another impressive poster showed a 
worried-looking man of some forty years, whose 
small son looks up from his history book and 
inquires innocently, “What did you do in the 
Great War, daddy?’ ’ But still there were shirk- 
ers, it was said. 

Conscription was looming ahead of us in 
England. Our traditions are all against it be- 
cause voluntary service has for many centuries 
been the keynote of our national life. Opposi- 
tion to this measure united peer and peasant, 
miner and teacher, shopkeeper ‘and intellectual. 
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factory girl and educationalist in the No Con- 
scription Fellowship. 

To make a fellow-man kill another seemed 
to some people something akin to enforced pros- 
titution, a violation of personality such as would 
be found eventually to impoverish the quality of 
citizenship and to destroy the values of life. 

Conscription was instituted, however, in 
1916, an event of great significance in the annals 
of British history. According to the terms of 
the new Act, tribunals were set up before which 
war resisters could declare their reasons for re- 
fusal. If these were deemed sufficiently weighty, 
they could be given partial or total exemption. 
The civilians seated on these tribunals had a 
strange task. They were supposed to sift out 
the sincere from the insincere resisters. Actually 
they did not waste much time on that. One or 
two of the representatives of the military were 
always in attendance for cross examination. 
They generally propounded the same question to 
the war resister. “Supposing you saw a Ger- 
man attacking your grandmother, would you 
stand by and let him?” 

It was extraordinarily interesting to con- 
trast the mentality of some of the men brought 
up before the tribunals with the crude, static 
conventionality of the official mind, which im- 
agined that these deep-thinking, widely experi- 
enced, spiritually minded resisters took up their 
present position without having studied all the 
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implications, hypothetical and acmal, of their 
attitude. 

Men and women do not lightly decide to 
come out and be separate from the great mass of 
their fellow-citizens, leaving all they hold dear 
in order to undergo scorn and suspicion, hate 
and social ostracism, to forfeit their vote, their 
job, and their liberty. 

Sometimes in a town there would be only 
one resister, some humble, unlettered man, for 
whom it was a veritable ordeal to appear in a 
Town Hall or Police Court before officials and 
the public to show reason why he, a nobody, 
should set up his own private opinion against 
the whole hierarchy of Church, State, and Em- 
pire. It would have been infinitely preferable to 
surrender one’s principles, drift with the tide, 
“to be one of your kind,” to enjoy the great 
camaraderie of the majority. But constantly 
they had to ask themselves. What if our an- 
cestors had faltered when, at other crises in our 
national history, a handful of individuals had 
had to stand firm and defy the insolent power of 
tyrant, peer, or pretender? What if there had 
not been found four good men and true to hold 
down the Speaker in his chair in the House of 
Commons in the days of Charles I? 

In the history of the followers of Christ, 
however bad the period, dark the age, and low 
the ebb of faith, there has never lacked someone 
who kept his vision clear, whb fitted creed to 
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action, and who refused to bow in the House of 
Rimmon. 

So the men were sent under guard to their 
regiments and then transferred to the civil prison, 
while the women kept the records, visited the 
wives and families of prisoners, carried on open- 
air meetings, and intervened every now and then 
when special news came through from prison 
cells or barrack guardrooms. It was made clear 
to the gardener’s son, referred to in Chapter I, 
that he must not go on instructing English school 
children. He would not deny his faith and join 
the military machine. He was summoned to 
the tribunal, denied exemption, taken to bar- 
racks, and sent to prison. Here he made an ob- 
jective study of the conditions of prison life, 
with a view to joining later with other political 
prisoners like himself, in working for penal re- 
form. 

One day I received a postcard from a private 
soldier unknown to me, and on it these words 
were scrawled: “For God’s sake, Miss, if you 
know the prisoner A.B. that we’ve got here, do 
something for him. They’re treating him some- 
thing shocking.’’ Apparently a large bucket 
had been fastened to his bound wrists, half a 
hundredweight of sand thrown into it, and then 
he had been ordered to carry it down a flight of 
stone steps. He was given a kick to start his 
precipitate descent. 

Ten others were condemned to death and 
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sent over to France to be shot, but public opinion 
was aroused In time to prevent this. 

One would not dream of comparing these 
small sufferings with the agony borne with such 
fortitude by the men in the war zone, but the 
Tommies themselves often used to say with the 
exaggeration and generosity characteristic of 
them: “Myl^ I’d never have the courage to stand 
out against it all. I wish i had. These men are 
braver than wot I am.” 

Women were imprisoned as well as men. 
It was an offense under the Defense of the Realm 
Act to give out leaflets to soldiers calculated to 
discourage enlistment. Quotations from the 
Gospels were deemed by some to be dangerous 
pacifist propaganda. We were glad that that 
fact had been discovered. Those in authority 
did not like our continued resistance. Sir Archi- 
bald Bodkin, who at this time held one of the 
high law offices of the Crown, made a specially 
prepared speech. The wording of his climax 
was, however, singularly unfortunate for his 
purpose. It suited ours perfectly. So we re- 
printed it in large type on posters and displayed 
It far and near. His words were: ‘ Tf individuals 
start refusing to fight, war will become impossi- 
ble.” It is difficult not to fall into such an error 
as this when one is a Government official. How 
can one preserve clear sight when one is bound 
to keep one’s attention focused continually on 
things that are close up against one, without 
giving the eyes their needed c6rrective of look- 
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ing at a distant view? Seen against a far lioriison, 
one’s surroundings are none the less real. In 
fact, the contrast probably makes both back- 
ground and foreground clearer. In this connec- 
tion the military representatives’ question about 
one’s grandmother and the German comes back 
to my mind. He asked it so often, month after 
month, year after year, naively like a child who 
triumphantly provides one with the answer to 
a very ancient riddle which he has just learned 
to propound. Yet very probably that type of 
official allows himself sometimes to look at the 
far horizons, once a week anyhow. He may be 
an eider of a church, a deacon, a Sunday-school 
teacher. He honors Jesus Christ, who said that 
when He was lifted up on the Cross, He would 
draw all men to Him; who taught that nothing 
can resist for long the power of love, the real, 
enduring, passionate love that cannot help for- 
giving, and forgets to count how man;p times it 
has been sinned against; who taught His follow- 
ers that they must be like Him and serve each 
other, not domineer over each other. Only by 
this should men know whether they were His 
followers or not, if they had love for each other. 
“And whatever you do to your brother, whether 
it is feeding him, giving him drink, clothing 
him, or leaving him naked and hungry and 
thirsty, remember you are really doing it all the 
time to Me.” 

It may be that one of these military represent- 
atives is reading this page. If so, I wish I could 
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explain to him what protection of grandmothers 
and ail other sorts or women really means. We 
do not look on this question as English, German, 
French, or Austrian citizens, but as women . W e 
know that this war, like every other, inflicted 
untold loss on humankind. Venereal disease 
spread to a formidable extent. A good deal of 
it got into the homes of England afterwards. 
Unborn babies had to suffer. Prostitution was 
enormously increased, though many a man had 
kept himself free from such traffic till then. He 
never regained his old pride and respect in him- 
self. There was the common prostitute for the 
troops and the expensive sort wherewith it was 
hoped that military and political secrets could 
be wormed out of the enemy High Command. 
After the armistice many women in Germany 
found themselves forced by economic pressure 
to enter the brothels set up as part of the Peace 
Settlement for the use of France’s black troops. 
Rhine towns that had boasted of never having 
had a brothel before, now were forced to set one 
up. A mayor of one of these towns could not 
bring himself to do this horrible thing. When 
he refused to sign the necessary document, it 
was explained to him that a crippling fine would 
be imposed and the act accomplished whether he 
consented or not. So he ordered the bells of the 
churches to be tolled as he signed. 

Is that enough to explode the idea that war 
protects women? 

In ordinary life, too, it is not muscular 
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power, nor a brace of handy pistols that pre- 
serves the security of women. We do not have 
to provide ourselves with a servant, a brother, 
or a husband to accompany us wherever we go. 
Otherwise how unpleasant would be our lot! 
And when the husband grows old, contracts an 
illness or comes a cripple, what would have to 
be done then? We could not change him as we 
might a night watchman. And what is the good 
of the most physically perfect protector against 
a well-prepared and concerted attack from sev- 
eral people, or against an assault wherein weap- 
ons are used? How slender would be our chance 
if our chastity or our lives were to depend on 
violence. Yet we are daily surrounded by perils. 
Whenever we take a country walk we pass a 
score or so of potential dangers; we encounter 
careless chauffeurs, dogs, bulls, drunks, robbers, 
perverts, who, if they were so minded, could 
easily overpower us. 

Security consists in common sense and 
mutual trust plus the conviction that God made 
this world a good place. The basic laws by 
which the universe is controlled, so far as our 
scientists have been able to discover them, mani- 
fest rhythm, order, serenity, beauty, and gen- 
erosity. 

There is something in the very stuff of the 
Universe that responds to assurance, trust, and 
good will. 

So many times it has happened to me or to 
friends of mine, th^t there has seemed no way of 
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escape from some assault made upon us, caught 
unaware and alone in some lonely place. If we 
had screamed, shown fear, or started to defend 
ourselves, then there might have been a calamity; 
and certainly there would have been a terrific 
nerve strain. But we have kept still, retired as it 
were into the unseen, withdrawn ourselves into 
the presence of God, thought only of His pro- 
tecting power, concentrated every ounce of our 
energy into that one strong, all-pervading con- 
sciousness. And the danger has been with- 
drawn. 

*'The greatest need of modern Christianity 
is the rediscovery of the Sermon on the Mount 
as the one practical way to live. Now we have 
an undertone of doubt and fear that it is not 
workable. We feel it is trying to give human 
nature a bent that it won’t take; it is trying to 
force something on us for which human nature 
is not made. Housman puts it in these lines: 

“And since, my soul, we cannot flee 
To Saturn or to Mercury, 

Keep we must, and ke^ we can, 

Those foreign laws of God and man.” 

Are the principles laid down in the Sermon 
on the Mount foreign laws? Are they something 
for which we are not made? It would seem so 
at first sight. Chesterton says that on first read- 
ing you feel it turns everything upside down, 
but the second time you read it you discover that 
it turns everything right side'up. The first time 
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you read it you feel that it is impossible, but the 
second time you feel that nothing else is possible. 
The more I have pondered on this way of life, 
the more I am persuaded that instead of all the 
moral impossibilities lying in the Sermon on the 
Mount — as we often think— the fact is that all 
the moral possibilities lie here and all the im- 
possibilities outside. . . . 

“The Sermon on the Mount may seem im- 
possible, but only in our worst moments. In 
our highest moments — that is, in our real mo- 
ments — we feel that everything else is unbe- 
lievably impossible, an absurdity.”® 

®From 'The Christ of the Mounts by E. Stanley Jones. 
Copyright 1931. By permission of The Abingdon Press. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HOW THE WAR CAME TO BOTOLPH 
ROAD, BOW 

In previous chapters, I have had to com- 
press a life history into a paragraph, to suggest 
a personality in a few phrases. 

In the chapters following this one, my task 
will be to describe certain nonviolence groups in 
Europe and to outline the creative work that 
each has undertaken in the combating of mili- 
tarism and the poverty and suffering which are 
inseparable from it. 

This chapter, however, is an intensive study 
of actual everyday life in a few back streets in 
the East End of London. The drama is played 
on a narrow stage comprising some five or six 
streets, each containing about forty little houses, 
each house sheltering two or three families, 
some twelve to fifteen people in all, each person 
holding his own views ancf guarding the sanctity 
of his own individuality, stubbornly and stiff- 
necked, in our characteristic British fashion. 
Here in Bow there is enough raw material to 
provide an ideal laboratory for any research 
worker whose job it is to study human nature, 
God, and the moral equivalent for War. 
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When war came to Botoiph Road I had al- 
ready known Bow fairly well for eleven years. 
Kingsley Hall stood at the corner of the street, 
a brothel opposite. The Rose and Crown and 
the Black Swan were within a stone’s throw, 
and twenty-eight other public houses were each 
within the radius of a three minutes’ walk. 
Betting touts and bookies’ runners were always 
hanging about. Even little children made money 
by running errands, ready to give the agreed 
signal if a policeman were to be seen approaching. 

On hot evenings the householders bring 
out old wooden chairs and sit on the public path- 
way outside their street doors. Boys of thirteen 
and fourteen sprawl on the stone pavement, 
leaning their backs against the wall of the house 
and play cards for farthings. Girls rig up rope 
swings round the municipal lampposts. Others 
play at being schoolteachers and range their 
smaller neighbors in rows on the path in front 
of a diminutive blackboard. The smallest chil- 
dren sit on the curb, feet in the gutter, making 
pies compact of mud and germs. 

An increased sense of responsibility came 
into local life with the opening of Kingsley Hall. 
It is a People’s House, run by the neighbors 
themselves, where men and women, British and 
foreigner, clever and simple, Christian and athe- 
ist, try to work out their own salvation through 
service and fellowship. 
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Kindliness, courage, and humor are the pre- 
vailing notes in the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing streets, and for some time after August, 1914, 
four or five shopkeepers of German and Austrian 
extraction continued to ply their trade in peace 
and serenity. Newspapers might display their 
propaganda as skillfully as they knew how, but 
the Bow people went on for the most part in the 
even tenor of their ways. They had read these 
same newspapers’ reports of big dock strikes and 
unemployed hunger marches in previous years. 
They had often discussed together over their pint 
pots ‘‘’ow these ’ere clever young men on the 
newspapers could make anything wot ’adn’t 
’appened look as if it ’ad. You couldn’t blime 
them. That’s wot they got paid for. They 'ad 
to know ’ow to use long words, reg’lar tongue- 
twisters, so that you couldn’t prop’ly contra- 
dic’ ’em unless you’d ’ad a college ejucation. 
Even the editor, ’00 sat in ’orn-rim spectacles at 
’is orfice desk ’arf the night, was only a wage 
slave, ’E ’ad to print wot the share ’olders want- 
ed to read. If ’e put a word more in, art ’e’d go. ” 
There were thousands of East Enders, men 
and boys, in the trenches. They joined up as a 
matter of course, and they held that “there 
wasn’t any sense in all this ’igh-falutin’ talk 
about “oly wars’ and making art that our men 
were sort of angels. They were just I'om, Dick, 
an’ ’Arry, in July, 1914, factory hands, perhaps 
a bit drunk on a Saturday night, with plenty of 
bad language and wot goes with it, and they 
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Kindliness, courage, and humor are the pre- 
vailing notes in the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing streets, and for some time after August, 1914, 
four or five shopkeepers of German and Austrian 
extraction continued to ply their trade in peace 
and serenity. Newspapers might display their 
propaganda as skillfully as they knew how, but 
the Bow people went on for the most part in the 
even tenor of their ways. They had read these 
same newspapers’ reports of big dock strikes and 
unemployed hunger marches in previous years. 
They had often discussed together over their pint 
pots “’ow these ’ere clever young men on the 
newspapers could make anything wot ’adn’t 
’appened look as if it ’ad. You couldn’t blime 
them. That’s wot they got paid for. They ’ad 
to know ’ow to use long words, reg’lar tongue- 
twisters, so that you couldn’t prop’ly contra- 
dic’ ’em unless you’d ’ad a college ejucation. 
Even the editor, '00 sat in ’orn-rim spectacles at 
’is orfice desk ’arf the night, was only a wage 
slave. ’E ’ad to print wot the share’olders want- 
ed to read. If ’e put a word more in, art ’e’d go. ” 
There were thousands of East Enders, men 
and boys, in the trenches. They joined up as a 
matter of course, and they held that “there 
wasn’t any sense in ail this ’igh-falutin’ talk 
about “oly wars’ and making art that our men 
were sort of angels. They were just Tom, Dick, 
an’ ’Arry, in July, 1914, factory hands, perhaps 
a bit drunk on a Saturday night, with plenty of 
bad language and wot goes with it, and they 
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were the same Tom, Dick, an’ ’Arry now that 
they were in khaki. They’d settle darn all right 
one day with a nice girl if they didn’t stop a 
bullet first, etc.” 

As the practice of Kingsley Hall was based 
on the breaking down of racial, class, and na- 
tional barriers, it could not support the war. 

Now there are always individuals who like 
to make mischief. Psychologists have written 
many books explaining the unconscious motives 
of such. One does not need to study much to 
discover that in an overcrowded home where 
twelve persons sometimes live, sleep, cook, eat, 
wash, study, court, produce their o&pring and 
die, in one small room, “making mischief” is 
the only way to get taken notice of — except dy- 
ing, when, after all, one may not be aware of 
the stir one is creating. 

So quite soon suspicions got bruited around 
and repeated in the bar parlor of the Rose and 
Crown, that Kingsley Hall was the abode of 
traitors. This was commercially useful, as 
Kingsley Hail had attracted quite a number of 
people into its various groups and clubs who 
previously had spent their time and money swell- 
ing the profits of the brewers. It was ascer- 
tained that at their Sunday services in Kingsley 
Hail the prayer for victory was omitted, A still 
more exciting story was spread around that they 
were German spies.- I do not think that a single 
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person believed these stories, but it gave some 
pleasure to repeat them and to notice the effect 

on the nearer. 

One night we heard that a certain well- 
known inhabitant, one of the heaviest drinkers 
of the area, was treating all comers to free 
drinks in the bar parlor of the Rose and Crown 
preppatory to making a raid on Kingsley Hall’ 
Habitues of the public house came in to iwim me 
to call _ in the police. Then they hurried off. 

I don t want to be mixed up in any trouble 
I m going straight home to bed,” said one' 

Now don t lose any time, dearie. She may be 
over here any minute now. Vitriol, that’s what 
they say they re going to throw at you. It’s a 
shame, that It is!” ^ 

There was a lively party in the Hall that 
evemng. Billiards, carda, games, and singing 
were in progress and a crowd of high-spinted 
youths would probably have enjoyed a scrap 
with a gang of trespassers. Only a few of the 
men and women there belonged to the non- 
violence group. The rank and file of the mem- 
bers were not yet willing to undergo the spir- 
itual discipline of practicing the presence of God 
that makes it possible for one to rely on the Un' 
seen more satisfactorily than on the police. I 
called up the few dependable ones, the parrot- 
food worker already referred to in the first chap- 
ter a dock laborer, and some eight or nine othCTs 
and explained to them what was likely to hap- 
pen. Then we went back to the games and the 
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dancing, trying to keep at the top of our form 
spiritually, ready for the attack. It seemed quite 
an anticlimax when ten o’clock closing time 
came and the assault had not materialized. We 
had our prayer, standing in a circle in silence, as 
is the custom at Kingsley Hall. Then amid 
noisy good nights, last words, and jokes the 
people trooped out. Our members do all the 
manual work connected with the place and the 
nonviolence group stayed behina that night. 
Just as we had finished sweeping, tidying, and 
setting everything ready for the morrow, there 
was a sudden irruption at the side door. It burst 
open and a crowd of gin-sodden men and women 
trooped in, behind their leader. With the vast 
dignity that is the favorite pose of the drunkard 
she swept across the hall, followed by her back- 
ers, toward where we stood. I told my people to 
keep behind me, and we waited. My protago- 
nist looked marvelous. She was acting the part 
of an injured innocent to perfection. A woman 
of tremendous girth, she advanced melodramati- 
cally, arm outstretched. I waited, remembering 
God and enjoying the fun. When her hand was 
within an inch of my nose, her progress was ar- 
rested and she started making a speech. When- 
ever she paused for breath, the pathetic-looking 
people behind her meekly echoed her last phrase 
or murmured some word of comment, like a 
Greek chorus. The dock laborer felt that we 
were not getting a quick enough victory to suit 
him and slipped away to the prayer-room to try 
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to hurry things up a bit. Verj soon, however, 
one of the chorus cut in upon their leader’s dia- 
tribe and announced in a maudlin voice, “Gawd 
will ’elp you through your trouble, Mrs. Robin- 
son.” This obviously was my cue. 

‘ ‘Of course He will,’ ’ I broke in speedily and 
decisively. It was the first time I had spoken. 
“Come along, let’s ail have a prayer.” 

Somehow they had heard how Kingsley 
Hall says its prayers, for immediately caps were 
pulled off and they all edged up into a circle, 
while I voiced the honest desires of every one of 
us that the trouble might disappear, that Mrs. 
Robinson’s home might become one of the hap- 
piest in the street, and that all of us should do 
our part in keeping the laws of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, so that it could be set up in Botolph 
Road, Bow. 

Many pious ‘ ‘amens’ ’ from the visitors dosed 
the prayer and before she could think the better 
of it, I stepped forward and with a bow and a 
sort of flourish offered my arm to Mrs. Robinson. 
She took it gravely and generously. The gang 
parted on each side to make way for us, and as 
though we were bride and bridegroom in some 
stately church, we made our triumphal exit. I 
took her home. The night air sobered her still 
further. As we stood together on her doorstep, 
she said she was sorry and offered to sign the 
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After the sinking of the Lusitania, the 
Anti-German Riots suddenly broke out. A group 
of roughs appeared apparently from nowhere, 
went to one after another of the baker’s shops 
owned by old German or Austrian inhabitants, 
gutted the premises, and distributed the loot. 

It was a hateful twenty-four hours. The 
police v^^cre taken unawares and could do noth- 
ing. They left it to us to rescue a middle-aged 
German vvoman who was trying to escape. 
Those around her saw she was afraid and pulled 
at her purse, tweaked at her hat, and altogether 
behaved in an unpleasant manner. There were 
only two or three of them, however, and it was 
quite easy to engage their attention while one of 
the Hail members slipped away with the Ger- 
man woman. Thereupon one of the policemen 
whom I had watched for some time strolling up 
and down sucking a lemon evidently felt that it 
was now time to assert himself. He came up, 
grasped me by the shoulder, blamed me for dis- 
turbing the peace, and marched me away. 

A little barber lived in our neighborhood. 
We often used to take tea in his shop-parlor 
w'here a pane of glass was let into the wall, so 
that whenever a customer arrived one of us could 
run out to produce the packet of hairpins or the 
bottle of brilliantine required. This man ran the 
business and lived alone. The walls of his sit- 
ting-room were covered with pictures and little 
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quotations from the poets, the Bible, and his 
heroes, Abraham Lincoln, Keir Hardie, and 
Shakespeare. Not a speck of dust was to be seen 
on any of these scraps of paper. He was a good 
housekeeper. He was also an eyangeiist. When 
he had a customer well lathered and held securely 
by the nose, he would give him good advice 
about his private life. The merest ha’penny- 
worth of a purchase was always wrapped up in 
a tract. His customers loved him, for he was 
so jolly, so ready with his answer, so palpably 
at peace with himself and all the world. He 
lived his life out on a plan. He had made up his 
mind when first he found the joy of following 
Christ at the age of nineteen that he wo uld serve 
the Lord for five years in New Zealand working 
on the land, then come to some slum area in 
London and earn his living with his hands like 
Paul, his real job being to serve the Lord and 
bring others to know the joy he had. For the 
next five years he was to go to India to do the 
same sort of unpaid, simple missionary work 
there. He did not know if people in India would 
let him shave them. If not, he would find some 
other way to serve them and show them Christ. 

He was in the middle of the second period 
when the war came. When conscription was 
established, he remained untroubled. His job 
v/as to serve the Lord and his fellow-men; he 
could not even contemplate going out to kill 
them. After standing his trial he was securely 
lodged in a prison cell. The One wish that he 
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voiced when I visited him, was that his Hin- 
dustani grammar and dictionary might be al- 
lowed to him. His requests for them had been 
disallowed and he was eager to get on with his 
job of preparing himself for his third period of 
service. Of all the war resisters whom I visited 
in prison from time to time, the mental deteriora- 
tion due to prison conditions was most marked 
in him. After a few months of confinement, 
prisoners seem unable to marshal their thoughts 
properly; through enforced silence they lose the 
power of expressing themselves; they start eager- 
ly to ask a question, to relate some prison hap- 
pening, or to discuss some problem, and after a 
sentence or two they lose the thread and their 
sentences trail off into nothingness. Happily, 
this is generally only a temporary weakness. 
After his release at the end of the war the little 
barber took a year or so to get his bearings before 
he could start off on his travels again. 

The Zeppelins began to visit Bow. We 
were on their direct route from the East Coast 
to London or to the important objective of the 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield. Never before 
had we scanned so carefully the evening sky at 
twilight, nor studied the almanac so assiduously 
to discover when full moons would appear. In 
the small hours of the morning a siren would be 
heard. Mothers would jump out of bed, shout 
at the children/ see that they were properly 
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awake, fling coats over them, snatch up the baby 
and begin the four-minute run to the official 
dugout in the deep concrete underground cellar 
of the Common Lodging House the other side of 
Bow Church. There we would stay hour after 
hour, cooped up by the hundred, among rubbish, 
old bits of stone coping, fowls, women and chil- 
dren of every sort and size. The sleeping chil- 
dren were laid in rows along hastily improvised 
tables, while another row of babies would He 
on the ground underneath. 

Our job was to keep the ball rolling, start- 
ing songs, shouting choruses, telling stories, 
getting people to sing solos. Once we were able 
to take in with us Cornelius Boeke, the founder 
of the Dutch nonviolence group. He played the 
fiddle and talked to the crowds in that old dug- 
out in such a way that we all forgot to listen for 
the crashes of the bombs outside.^ Four or five 
nights in succession the siren’s warning would 
drive us out from our little houses. It was wear- 
ing enough to shatter the nerves of the women of 
the adjacent streets, but they preserved their 
cheeriness and made jokes about the nightly 
visitants. 

Food was getting short and that meant real 
physical weariness. The women had to stand 
in queues outside the shops, waiting their turn 

^Babies have been known to choose a dugout during 
an air raid as the fitting moment for their dramatic entry 
into the world. 
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to be served witb meager portions of potatoesj 
margarine, etc. 

It was bitterly cold winter weather. They 
had to take their babies with them, because 
shopping was now no longer a matter of funning 
out for a few errands, but an affair that might 
take three or four hours. Indeed, one of my 
neighbors once had to stand for four hours in a 
queue for potatoes. When her turn came to be 
served and she proffered her basket she found 
that they had all been sold out. 

Then a bomb from a Zeppelin fell on the 
“Black Swan” just opposite, killing several peo- 
ple, and the next bomb to be released fell on 
Kingsley Hall, shattering its roof but mercifully 
hurting no one. There was an immediate revul- 
sion of feeling among the mischief-making sec- 
tion of the inhabitants. It brought them more 
kudos or honor now to be on our side, to champi- 
on us. It was clear that Kingsley Hall could not 
be in league with the Germans or else they could 
not have bombed us. We were now a war 
casualty and so became popular. 

“Now if that isn’t just like the old Kaiser,” 
observed a member of the crowd, the morning 
after the raid, when they were being marshaled 
by the police to permit one at a time to enter and 
survey the wreckage of the place, “bombing a 
religious place like this !” 

Then daylight raids began and proved to be 
much worse thi]p[gs. Once I was sent twenty 
tickets for a Fairy Play and went off to the West 
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End Theater with a very happy party of children 
under my wing. We had got as far as the Char- 
ing Cross Road when in the far distance, show- 
ing very bright and beautiful and gleaming 
against the sky, there appeared what looked like 
big silver birds flying toward us. None of us was 
hurt, but later on a bomb fell on one of our local 
schools and fifteen girls and boys were killed. 

The neighbors preserved their common sense 
and persisted in looking at events objectively. 
I was having a chat with one of them in her 
kitchen one day. I had happened to call when 
there was a lull in the busy programs of a work- 
ing woman’s day. We were both enjoying a 
brief respite of leisureliness. The wage-earners 
were not yet home, the children were still at 
school. The two of us sat quietly over a cup of 
tea and biscuit. After a little pause my hostess 
said, “You know, dear, when you come to think 
of it, those men up in that Zeppelin — ^well! 
you can’t really blame them. They’re only made 
to do it, same as our men are, poor devils 1“ 

On another such occasion a different woman 
said, in the same quiet appraising voice, “Of 
course, Miss, the Germans are killing our men; 
but, after all, our men are killing them as hard 
as they can, and every German we kill is only 
some poor mother’s son.” 

Surely this is the rock on^which the world’s 
peace can be built. There is no surer way than 
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this fairness, this honest facing of the facts of 
war, this tolerant objective truthfulness and 
imaginative understanding. 

I have gone round the world of late and I 
have detected this same spirit everywhere. Cer- 
tainly it has to be sought out. It does not get 
itself expressed in the columns of the press. It 
does not constitute “news.” People, ordinary 
people, working people, wise far-seeing mothers, 
are so far inarticulate, nonvocal. 

They can be typified, perhaps by another 
incident. In the same sort of house in Botolph 
Road, I found a woman with the daily paper in 
her hand. I forget the date, but the latest news 
was that a few thousand sc^uare miles had been 
added to the British Empire, overnight, as it 
were, by annexation. She laid the paper down 
as I entered and greeted me. As she struck the 
match to put the kettle on the gas ring for the 
inevitable refreshment, she announced medita- 
tively, “Eve been reading the latest and I reckon 
England’s greedy, don’t you. Miss?” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PIONEERING 

I 

Owing to the war, John Baudraz, the school- 
master of an obscure village in Switzerland re- 
ferred to in Chapter One, was called to his regi- 
ment for three months instead of for two or three 
weeks. Switzerland had not been drawn into 
the maelstrom of war. There is nothing to take 
from Switzerland. No power, however vic- 
torious, can remove its mountains and valleys. 
Her army, however, was kept to the fullest 
strength possible. 

John Baudraz hated keeping his Bible but- 
toned up in his pocket for so long a period. It 
became unbearable. His old inability to read it 
while in uniform remained unanalyzed until one 
day, in his prayers, it was as if he heard a voice. 
He said it was the voice of Jesus and it bade him 
take out his Bible and read. Then he knew that 
he must face the facts of the situation. He got 
week-end leave, went home, told his wife of 
what he had to do, found that she could under- 
stand, returned to barracks, presented himself 
before his commanding officer, took off his cap 
and belt, and laid them with his rifle at his feet, 
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telling him that he had heard the voice of Jesus 
and could no longer be a soldier. 

The captain stared at him for a moment, 
took out his watch, looked at it and said, “It’s 
five minutes to nine. The guard will be here 
when the hour strikes to take you off to prison 
if you don’t pick up those things, put them on 
again, and go.” 

John stood facing the officer, tall and very 
straight for five minutes; then he was marched 
off. It was decided by the military authorities 
that the prisoner must be mad, for why else 
should he refuse to fight? It could not be that he 
was a coward. ... It is an honor to be in the 
Swiss army; nothing but favors and praise are 
showered upon soldiers in that lucky country. 
So John Baudraz was transferred to a lunatic 
asylum. His sanity, however, was so apparent, 
his serenity and happiness so obvious, that at 
the end of a month he had to be discharged. To 
keep him there any longer would not hurt him 
and might make the authorities look ridiculous. 
So he was returned for court-martial. The court 
was held in the Town Hall in Lausanne. It was 
crowded with people anxious to listen, watch, 
and absorb all the details of the trial. He told 
his story simply and was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment by the request of Major Arnold 
Ceresole, the Military Public Prosecutor, a mem- 
ber of one of the old military families of Switzer- 
land. The cousin of Major Ceresole, Pierre, 
whose father had" held Cabinet Minister rank, 
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himself an engineer, a giant of a man, heard of 
this case. For years he had been struggling to 
get free from the entanglement of compromise 
between militarism, financial power, and a sub- 
sidized State Church. As he listened to the story 
of the trial, he knew John Baudraz had shown 
the way in which the youths of Switzerland must 
follow. In a short time he also was standing be- 
fore the Court, taking the same stancj. The 
papers were full of this incident. 




As Pierre Ceresole sat in prison he made 
plans for the future. He is a man of action and 
a mere refusal to fight cannot be called action. 
The negative gesture is useless, unless it comes 
from a desire to give a better sort of service than 
a soldier can give, a more sustained service, not 
dependent on the exigencies of alliances, treaties, 
and alignments of political parties, but service 
in the ordinary sense of the word, making for 
health and comfort, life-giving, salutary. 

He knew the good comradeship of the army 
and how it outweighs other sorts of human com- 
radeship. The joy that men find in it is not in- 
herent in the fighting, but in the sharing of risk, 
of simple pleasures, of hardship and adventure, 
in a sort of mystic loyalty to each other and to a 
cause; so Pierre Ceresole proposed to build a new 
sort of army whose operations are described in 
the sixth chapter of this book.* 
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Cornells Boeke, the Dutchman with the 
fiddle, had been forced to leave England, because 
in the stress and strain of a nation organized for 
war, it was not to be believed that a foreigner, 
albeit the citizen of a neutral nation, should be 
giving his free services to the spreading of Chris- 
tian ideas, for pure love of them.^ This sort of 
devotion to Christ is a difficult thing for the of- 
ficial mind to grasp. It cannot be pinned down, 
pigeon-holed, translated into the language of a 
filing index. So he and his English wife went 
over to Holland and started the first of their many 
strange adventures. They soon gathered round 
them like-minded people, made friends with 
peasants, workmen, and intellectuals alike. They 
reclaimed a lowly stretch of pinewood from the 
depredation of villadom. On the borders of 
Utrecht they set up a Brotherhood House, a 
beautiful place painted in the gayest hues of red, 
blue, and green. 

Cornells Boeke started spreading the idea of 
brotherhood in Christ by standing at street 
corners as we do in England, beginning to talk 
until a crowd collects, and then inviting ques- 
tions and discussing situations from every con- 
ceivable point of view. But Holland had not 
yet won the boon of free speech. He was warned 
to break up the meetings and when he refused he 
was hailed before the police court and thrown 
into prison. The day his sentence expired he 
went back to the same place and started another 
meeting. This process was repeated over and 
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over again, for no good thing comes without per- 
sistent effort, struggle, and suffering, except the 
gifts of God. At last the authorities seemed to 
grow tired of it and made a point of not noticing 
his speeches. The victory was won. 

It was at the Brotherhood House of this non- 
violence group that we ail gathered after the 
Armistice, men and women long separated by 
national frontier lines but always one in spirit, 
now after five years meeting each other face to 
face, taking our meals together at long tables 
set out under the pines, Belgian, French, Ger- 
man, Austrian, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Indian, American, and British. Here was found- 
ed the International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion.^ 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
started out across the Atlantic on a women’s 
Peace Campaign. Some of the finest characters 
among the women of each country in Europe 

iln the case of these, the struggle lies in forcing one- 
self to be quiet enough, simple enough, and humble enough 
to receive them. 

2The Headquarters of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation have been at various periods in London, in 
Austria, and in France. At present the Secretary is a 
Frenchman, Henri Roser, and his assistant is a young Eng- 
lishman, Daniel Hogg. Address: ii Rue de Provence, 
Paris IX, France. See Towards a Christian hitemational, by 
Lilian Stevenson, obtainable from Paris or 17 Red Lion 
Square, London. • 
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joined her crusade. Mrs. Swanwick was the 
chief representative of Britain. They visited 
the heads of almost every government and ap- 
pealed to them to realize that the struggle was 
suicidal; that whoever won the war, victor and 
vanquished alike would have to suffer a long- 
drawn-out agony: that the common life of the 
people of all nations would be impoverished for 
years: that all the meanest and worst attributes 
of our common human nature were inevitably 
evoked: that the very foundations of decency and 
human good will were imperiled by the con- 
tinuance of war. 

Whether the heads of the various govern- 
ments were duly impressed, we have scant means 
of discovering; but as a result of that bit of sav- 
ing sanity, one good thing came into the world, 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. This organization is now opera- 
tive and energetic in almost every self-respecting 
country. 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you, 
overcome evil with good.” These are the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ. Are not his rules of life too 
difficult for anyone to follow? The Moslems 
say yes to that question, and take this fact as 
proof that their leader is better and wiser than 
ours. Mahomet, they say, at any rate gave them 
laws that they can keep; whereas not only does 
no one keep the laws of Jesus, but even Christians 
own up to the fact.. that it is impossible to do so. 
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What a faulty legal code! What an indiffetent 
lawgiver! What a proven failure is this Jesus 
Christ! Thus they argue and affirm. 

Have his precepts ever worked? “Father, 
forgive them. They don’t know what they’re 
doing. ’ ’ It was the Cross that demonstrated the 
compelling power of forgiveness and love.® In- 
spired by his master, Stephen, dying at the hands 
of Saul and many other murderers, called out as 
he fell, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’’ 
This sane way of facing hate overcame Saul the 
persecutor and turned him into the large-hearted, 
generous Paul, the hero. 

“Can’t we pray for the Germans, too?” 
A religious leader was asked this question once 
after he had taken an open-air prayer meeting in 
a Cornish village. It was not a mere academic 
question. Let no one think it an easy thing to 
pray for and love one’s enemies. When they are 
a thousand miles away it may be, but not when 
they are in sight. The service had been held in 
a village street. In front spread the wide ex- 
panse of blue that characterizes the Cornish 
coast where sky and Atlantic seem to meet, en- 
raptured with each other. Far out over the 
horizon a big ship had been in view. Suddenly 
the villagers had seen it disappear; the wealth of 
deep, blue flowing color was in no way dimin- 
ished; the placid quietness of the summer day 

®See The Atonement and Non-Kesistance, by William E. 
Wilson. Friends’ Book Shop, Eustop Road, London. 
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continued, but the homes of scores of men had 
been stricken. German submarines were doing 
their work vety thoroughly. 

The minister replied that he thought it 
would be unwise in that village to voice a prayer 
for our enemies. The girl who had nerved her- 
self to go up and address him, although she was 
a stranger, stuck to her point and asked why? 

“If you tried to, you would be torn limb 
from limb,” came the retort. The girl, who was 
not without experience of open-air meetings, 
demurred. The minister grew annoyed and re- 
peated his assertion. 

The girl must have been very irritating in- 
deed, for she then changed her ground, accepted 
his hypothesis, and remarked that nevertheless 
Paul did not keep silence when he had something 
unpopular to say. He just took the risk of being 
torn limb from limb, but he wasn’t. 

At this point the minister’s wife had come 
up and rescued him. 

Many other ministers and Church members, 
however, felt differently about prayer. That 
was surely the one realm into which no outside 
authority could intervene. No imperial rule 
could conceivably control men’s prayers in the 
twentieth century. Timid as militarists notori- 
ously are, surely even they, it was thought, 
would not be afraid of granting passports to 
Christians of various countries who merely want- 
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ed to foregather at Stockholm to pray together. 
All over Europe plans were going forward for 
this new sort of international meeting. Bishop 
Soderblom of Sweden was the convener of the 
gathering. After months of negotiation, pass- 
ports were denied and we had to stay at home, 
perhaps to pray all the harder, who knows? 
For prayer is not asking for things, but a quiet 
concentration of the mind, ‘ ‘held still and serene’ ’ 
in the presence of God, so that something of His 
wisdom, His power, and His patience can per- 
meate one’s very being. 

“I’ve only been thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him,” said a famous astronomer, trying to 
counteract the fulsome compliments of one of 
his flatterers. “Thinking God’s thoughts after 
Him’’ — a good exercise, good training for artist 
or musician, poet or philosopher. 

We’ve got to learn to “think like God”^ 
before we can hope to act sensibly and worthily 
of the dignity of human nature. That means 
learning to be receptive, expectant. 

In England some fifteen thousand men were 
brought up before government authorities for 
refusing military service. Many others took the 
same attitude, but for one reason or another were 
not called to the colors and so were not counted 
in any official list. It is not possible nor de- 

^The translation of Mark 8: 33 has been rendered, 
“Get out of my sight; you’re acting the part of Satan to- 
ward me, tempting me. You’re not thinking like God 
but like a man.” , * 

.—^7 — 
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sirable to try to analyze motives and separate 
those who were led to this position by their re- 
ligious faith from those who came to it through 
other considerations. 

There are no detailed statistics about war 
resisters on the Continent, since in no other coun- 
try was there during the war an eifectively or- 
ganized movement. In Fighting for Peace, W. J. 
Chamberlain says ; ‘ Tt is known that in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia, Bohemia, America, 
and even in France, there were men who refused 
to fight and suffered pretty much the same treat- 
ment as that meted out to British war resisters. 
In Hungary, where there was a large number of 
Nazarenes who refused to serve in the army, 
there were wholesale shootings of these men. 
In Bohemia there was also considerable opposi- 
tion to war service by the young Czechs, and 
here too there was a relentless shooting of men 
who refused to fight.” 

Soon it became clear that complete disarma- 
ment of body and mind was likely to lead people 
to disinherit themselves, to discard the privileges 
that are accidental to birth or a long purse, and 
to throw in their lot with the dispossessed. “If 
you possess superfluities while your brethren lack 
necessities, you are possessing the goods of others 
and are therefore stealing,” was the teaching of 
Christendom centuries ago. Ever since the first 
century the repudiation of one’s privileges has 
been the normal^ form of procedure for many 
devotees of Christ. -That the only true form of 
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possession is renunciation has been proved over 
and over again in the lives of countless unknown 
servants of humanity, whose unsung and in- 
glorious lives, in hospital, lonely village, slum 
and laboratory have been full of serene satis- 
faction. 

But now it was being daily borne in upon 
some of the nonviolence people that the less they 
owned, the less were they dependent on the po- 
tential violence of the police force, behind which 
is always ranged the power of the military in 
case of need. 

They began experimenting with voluntary 
poverty. Was it or was it not a tenable theory 
that if they were giving service to the community 
and living on the basis of satisfying their actual 
needs, their goods, furniture, clothes, etc., could 
be left unguarded, because even the lowest type 
of citizen would want them to continue to per- 
form their useful function in their midst? ^ 

It didn’t work out just like that always! 
But strangely interesting situations arose and 
happenings that must be chronicled elsewhere. 

One of our members, George L. M. Davies, 
a Welshman, when he came out of prison ® 
eschewed the position and power that had been 
the inheritance of his family for generations. 
He settled in an obscure village and began roam- 
ing the country, making friends with peasants 


®See Acfion and The ToUths of 
Davies. Tiie Epworth Press. . • 
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and workmen, learning from them something 
of the rugged, patient common sense of the poor. 
As the years passed, he became well known as a 
man of peace, not just because of his great and 
well-sustained work for nonviolence, but be- 
cause he had the knack of putting his finger on 
the sore spot when bitter quarrels raged between 
villagers or between different members of the 
same family. In industrial disputes, he w^as con- 
tinually being called in to put the men’s case 
before the employers. Mine owners were as in- 
sistent as their locked-out colliers in their efforts 
to get him to reside permanently among them. 
He always seemed able to get down to the bed- 
rock of a man’s nature and to find there something 
good and stable; perhaps because he never forgot 
that God was there. 

The story of his adventures reads somewhat 
like a new chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
but this is not the place to tell it. What is 
relevant is his visit to Ireland when the gulf be- 
tween the North and South, the Protestants and 
the Catholics, seemed unbridgeable. George 
Davies managed to get to the leadingpeople on 
both sides with the same message of peace in 
the name of God. It meant going through 
barbed-wire defenses. In one case the response 
he got was: “You’re right. I know you are. I 
wish I could take the line you suggest. But un- 
fortunately, I can’t. You see I do not represent a 
nation of Christs."” , 
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The politician had to turn away sorrowful® 
because public opinion was sub-Christian. There 
were not enough ordinary people who were en- 
lightened, vigilant, alert, ancf orpnized. Re- 
ligious people too often stand aloof from politics 
and leave the field clear for the activities of the 
paid agents of Big Business, the Brewers, the 
Bankers, and the Armament Firms. 

In 1917 there was a Peace Move sponsored 
by Lord Lansdowne. Very little news of it 
filtered through to the public, but we heard that 
the terms suggested were such as to be likely to 
evoke little resentment or desire for revenge on 
either side. In a recently published life of Lord 
Riddell, there is an account of a discussion among 
“the powers that be” about this possible stop- 
page of war. The following sentence occurs: 
“Sir Basil ZaharolF was all for going on.”^ 

Very little support could be obtained for 
Lord Lansdowne’s effort, because the general 
public was not aware of what was happening 
behind the scenes; but Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
Suffrage leader who was living a selfless life of 
service and propaganda among the working peo- 
ple, organized a procession and demonstration 

®See Direct Action and The Politics of Grace , by George 
Davies. The Epworth Press. 

'’’Lord Bertie, British Atnbassador in Paris, wrote in 
his diary, June Z5, 1^17: "Zaharoff is all for continuing the 
'wzt jusqu'aubout." 
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to demand the Government's serious considera- 
tion of this opportunity of peace. It was but a 
local affair, though certain well-known veterans 
marched in its ranks, among whomi were white- 
haired Mrs. Despard, sister of Sir John French, 
the Commander-in-chief, Mary Hughes of White- 
chapel, daughter of Judge Hughes, who wrote 
Tom Brown s School Days, Miss Marian Ellis (now 
Lady Parnioor), Rosa Waugh Hobhouse, daugh- 
ter of the Founder of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. A ridiculous hand- 
ful of people we must have looked, but we fin- 
ished our march. When we reached Victoria 
Park, however, those who had taken on the task 
of breaking up the meeting had an easy job. A 
score or two of young overseas soldiers had only 
to be told we were pro-Germans and therefore 
fair game for their horseplay and the thing was 
finished. 

I well remember the queer feeling of sudden- 
ly being separated from my companions, seeing 
hurrying figures of uniformed men rushing about 
everywhere, hearing their shouts, “To the lake 
with them. A ducking’ll do them good.” I 
found Mrs. Despard later on, surrounded by a 
crowd of hooligan men and women, who, mad- 
dened by the lies which had been carefully dis- 
seminated about us, were shaking their fists at 
her and threatening her life. She stood in the 
midst, very straight and pale, gazing at them. 
She answered nothing to their insults, but every 
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now and then repeated her creed, '‘You may tear 
me to pieces, but you cannot hurt me.” 

Before the war a certain follower of Christ 
had settled in an African village. He found the 
Blood Feud an accepted part of the social and re- 
ligious customs there. Generation after genera- 
tion the price must be paid for a murder done 
long ago. As, opportunity arose he told them 
that the coming of Christ into the world had 
shown men a better way than this wasteful 
method of meting out justice, this setting a price 
on blood. The man’s personal life illustrated 
the meaning of his teaching so that later on some 
of the Negroes themselves substituted forgive- 
ness for revenge. Eventually side by side at the 
communion rail knelt the son of a murdered chief 
and the self-acknowledged murderer. 

Something very potent had been accepted 
in Africa. 

When war broke out, many of the natives 
of the Dark Continent were conscripted into the 
French army and taken over to help the allies 
kill Christians. Some of them ran away to es- 
cape being taken. They left home, family, and 
cattle and traveled into British territory. But 
they were not safe there. Under the exigencies 
of war, the British authorities had to hand them 
back to the French, whose officers had them con- 
veyed to the European War zone. After the 
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Armistice they were drafted into the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. 

We may indeed ask with Shelley, 

“Christ, was this Thy passion, 

To foreknow the deeds of Christian men?” 


CHAPTER SIX 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

The day after the Armistice was signed, a 
London daily appeared with a border round 
every page, inclosing all the columns with three 
short words in heavy type, repeated over and 
over again: 

KILLING HAS STOPPED ! 

In back streets, women borrowed long tables, 
set them end to end right down the middle of the 
road, and feasted their families in public. Such 
a thing had never been known before. 

Some of our men were transferred from the 
trenches to the Army of Occupation in Cologne, 
They enjoyed seeing normal life again, making 
friends with the Germans and above all with the 
children, for these share, with animals, music, 
and flowers, the chief place in the heart of the 
workmen of England. But somehow these Ger- 
man kiddies didn’t look right. What was it? 
Ought they to be pale and thin like that? Our 
men were considerably shocked to discover that 
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they weren’t getting enough to eat, and hadn’t 
been for a long time. 

The Allied Blockade had been as efficient as 
the German. Submarine Campaign. 

This made the Tommies feel very awkward, 
though, of course, technically it was the Navy, 
and not themselves, who were actually keeping 
out the food. “Still you couldn’t exactly go 
blaming it on the men of the Navy. Wotever 
would young Len Blackmore, ’oo was stoker on 
the ‘Invincible,’ say, ’im wot teaches a class of 
kids in Sunday school at ’ome, if ’e wos to see 
the state these young nippers were in? And if ’e 
came to see that it was ’is own ship wot ’ad kept 
up the blockade. Well! . . . The only thing 
was to give them a taste of proper Christian 
food once a day anyhow.’’ 

So it soon became a daily sight in Cologne, 
queues of children lining up by a group of Tom- 
mies who were handing out a generous share of 
their rations to them. Every day this occurred 
until the crowd grew so big that traffic was ob- 
structed and it had to be prohibited. But the 
British soldier is not a docile creature. He would 
not give up his new role. The children were 
told to come along to a different place in future, 
a quieter and less noticeable place behind the 
barracks, where somehow or other the usual 
distribution would be managed. 

As I was going down Botolph Road one 
day, I passed Mrs. Smith with a letter from her 
boy in Cologne in her hand. “Look, Miss, wot 
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my boy says,” she called out and began to read 
to me: “Dear Mum, things are something shock- 
ing art ’ere. The kids are ’ungry. We feed them 
up a bit, but it’s not enough. Can’t some of you 
at ome get busy?” 

Mrs. Smith got busy. Food was just begin- 
ning to appear in plenty in London shops. Even 
bars of Fry’s chocolate cream were procurable. 
It was quite a thrilling sight. One could buy 
butter now, without having a coupon, if the 
cash was available. Rich people could get as 
much cream as they liked. To Bow people, it 
seemed a shame, when all this was happening, 
that the blockade was kept on month after 
month. More news kept coming through about 
the hunger diseases rife in Central Europe. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the journalist, came 
home and told us how he could scarcely bring 
himself to face the sights he saw in the children’s 
wards of an Austrian hospital. We knew he was 
a great traveler; he had tackled the slave raiders 
of Africa, never turning back but forcing him- 
self to look into every horror, so that he might 
carry a true record home and rouse public opinion 
in Europe. But he had turned back from that 
children’s ward before he had reached the last 
cot. He said he could not bear to see the same 
thing happen each time he stopped by a bedside. 
Each child would look up at him, large bright 
eyes and thin, flushed cheeks telling of his plight. 
They gazed at him eagerly, hopefully, like small 
birds opening their beaks when the father-bird 
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appears with food. And he had not brought 
them food. In one maternity home, out of loo 
babies born in two months, 98 died, for want of 
milk : the mothers had none. 

But hardly any news of this got into the 
British daily press. We started on a campaign 
to call on London editors and beg them to pub- 
lish the indubitable facts. We called on clergy 
and town councilors too. Strange wmre some of 
the answers we received. “It wouldn’t be popu- 
lar.” “We must wait until the Government 
gives the lead.” “It can’t be true or we should 
have heard about it before. ’ ’ ‘ ‘They deserve it . ” 
This was of babies born since the Armistice. 

When we passed on the suggestion that peo- 
ple should adopt for six months or a year a child 
from the distressed areas, one man answered that 
it would not be fair to one’s own children to 
introduce a devil into the home. To such a pitch 
had four and a half years of news falsification 
brought kindly fathers of families. 

The Bow people wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister saying that “they knew what it was to 
be hungry and because of that they and their 
children didn’t want anyone in any part of the 
world to be hungry,” They pointed out that it 
would be kinder to bomb these ex-enemy children 
outright than to let them suffer the pangs of slow 
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starvation,! and the7 asked in God’s name that 

the blockade should be raised. 

They decided to take their letter by hand 
They felt that if the newspapers would not en- 
lighten the public as to the state of their fellow 
human beings in Germany, they must try to do 
so themselves. They would turn themselves into 
a living newspaper. They would walk in single 
file dressed in mourning, carrying high enough for 
all passers-by to see, homemade posters mounted 
on wooded frames. They got the news com- 
pressed into short neat sentences. 

A little set of nobodies, we set out. One 
mother had to bring her two little girls with her 
so we hung on each side of their perambulator 
the message of the children of Bow, “We don’t 
want any children anywhere to go hungry “ 
The last poster bore the words, “It is not the will 
of your Father in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.’’ The cavalcade aroused a 
good deal of attention. Though Parliament was 
in session and it was therefore illegal for a pro- 
cession to approach within a mile of it, no police- 
man seemed to have the heart or the mind to 
turn back these quiet, experienced, hard-working 
mothers. When they reached St. Stephens they 
put dowm their posters with a sigh of relief, put 
them up in two neat piles against the friendly 
solid old wall of Westminster Hail, and troopii 
iThis often leads to a softening and curving inwards 
of certain bones, a condition that causes difficulty and ex- 
treme pain later on in childbirth. , ^ 
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into the lobby to look round and rest their feet. 
One of the girls stayed outside with the two 
babies in the pram, and shared a bag of toffee 
with the policeman on duty. 

This took place four months before the 
peace treaty was signed. Very soon after the 
“Save the Children Fund” was founded by Miss 
Eglantyne Jebb. The International Children’s 
Charter, 2 put forward by the committee of this 
world-wide society, may prove to be of great 
moment to the setting up of real peace, turning 
men’s minds, as it does, from every other con- 
sideration to the one universally important 
criterion by which every new measure should be 
judged; “Will it help or hinder the well-being 
of the world’s children?” 



In July, 1919, the peace treaty was signed 
and the following Sunday a service was held in 
Hyde Park, organized by one of the nonviolence 
groups. The speaker suffered a prolonged agony, 
waiting for the choir to reach the meeting place. 
She had never before taken part in so significant 
an occasion. She felt physically sick; unable to 
lift her eyes, she gazed at the sooty turf by her 
toes, fervently, passionately longing for the 
hackneyed wish to come true that it would open 
and swallow her. 

A group of soldiers in khaki formed part of 
2 Sec Appendix |n. 
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the big crowd. As the service began she kept 
them in her mind. She longed to be able to 
break through the “hard crust that is round 
about the impressible part of men’s minds” and 
prevents them from seeing the clumsiness of war. 
At the height of her discourse one of the soldiers 
remarked to the rest, ‘ ‘That girl’s talking sense. ’ ’ 

In the devastated area of France, the im 
habitants of one of the villages which lay in 
ruins from German gunfire found succor reaching 
them from an unexpected quarter. A group of 
volunteers, led by Pierre Ceresole, offered their 
services to the Mayor and set to work to help 
the villagers fill up shell holes, repair the road, 
and put up shelters for the homeless. The party 
consisted of Swiss, Americans, British, and a 
German. The latter had eagerly offered him- 
self for this bit of international work in fulfill- 
ment of a vow he took when the news of his 
soldier-brother’s death reached him. There and 
then he had decided to give some sort of service 
to France as soon as he had opportunity — an in- 
teresting inversion of the old idea of revenge. 

Every summer since 1910 this International 
Voluntary Service ‘has been forthcoming. It is 
hard work and rough work, unpaid and freely 
offered to any place that is in special need, wheth- 
er it be a village damaged by an avalanche, a dis- 
tressed area, or a highway destroyed by a land- 
slide; to all alike the Service, Volontaire Inter- 
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nationale has come with its vitality , its comrade- 
ship, and its manual labor. 

Parts of the Rhondda Valley, South Wales, 
experienced great distress. The mining industry 
was in such a bad state that young men were out 
of work for years at a time. Towns were bank- 
rupt. Neither did there seem any reasonable 
ground for hope in the future. A generation 
was growing up that did not know what it was 
like to have a regular job. C^ynicism and despair 
were gripping the heart. There was nothing for 
young men to do but to kill time. They sat 
about watching those others who were fortunate 
to have some accepted place in the scheme of 
things. They knew it was not their fault that 
there was no work for them, but self-conscious- 
ness often expedites the loss of one’s self-respect 
and in a thousand ways, both in home and on 
the street, a man who is out of work is made to 
feel a sense of inferiority. He is contributing 
nothing to the family purse nor is he pulling his 
weight in getting the work of the world done. 
He doesn’t count. He isn’t needed. “No man 
hath hired him.” 

Into the midst of this derelict area came the 
Service Volontaire Internationale and discussed 
with the unemployed what the town wanted 
most. At first it was looked upon with suspicion; 
it was probably only another stunt, one more 
attempt at charity where justice was denied. 
The local men sat still, watching, listening, 
noticing. For once rumor was useful. What 
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was this talk of making a playground for the 
kiddies? Of planting a garden for the old people 
to sit in on sunny days? Of erecting a bandstand 
and getting music on a Saturday night? Of a 
bowling green? But where? Land costs money, 
and these newcomers hadn’t got any. That was 
very o b vious . Men began attending the informal 
meetings and joining in the discussions at street 
corners. Why not level the great refuse tips near 
the pit mouth? And go to the local authorities 
and put before them an offer to do the work if 
they would grant them a certain bit of land that 
was so uneven and barren as to be almost value- 
less? Soon in the very heart of that village a 
gang of men was hard at work— strangers, for- 
eigners, and local colliers side by side, accom- 
plishing little by little each of the schemes origi- 
nally planned. 

Immediately the Armistice was signed the 
German Trade Unionists got together, faced 
facts, talked, studied, and schemed. Eventually 
they sent over to the French Trade Unionists a 
well-thought-out plan by which they offered to 
send some of their best men to France to help 
build up the towns that they had made desolate. 
They offered to give their services and a good 
proportion of the materials. If the French work- 
men cared to work side by side with them, they 
would welcome this co-operation as a fitting 
symbol of the world as it might be, when the 
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peoples of each country take things into their 
own hands and make good the ravages of war. 

With characteristic efficiency the Germans 
planned every detail- The French were de- 
lighted. The plans, pictures, and estimates were 
published and eagerly studied. 

Then Big Business heard of the offer, the 
contractors, the building material merchants, 
the bankers, the steel trade. The rebuilding of 
Northern France had been planned by them also. 
And it was to bring them in very good profits. 
The vested interests of the various combines were 
strong enough to get all further news of the offer 
suppressed, and it was officially and summarily 
rejected by the authorities. 


Many middle-class people, who had been 
sentimentalizing at home during the war about 
the chivalry and virtue of the British Tommy, 
began to go back to their pre-war opinion of him, 
as soon as he was out of khaki, and back in his 
trade-union activities again. The clubman’s 
phrase, “I’d shoot the lot if I had my way,” be- 
gan to be used once more in reference to trade- 
unionists instead of to conscientious objectors. 
To dilate on the sins, lies, and laziness of the 
ex-hero workmen conveniently filled up quite 
a lot of the leisure time of the well-to-do. 

A group of twenty scientists had been 
putting their energy^ knowledge, and resource- 
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fulness at the disposal of the Government for 
war purposes. They now wanted to dissociate 
themselves wholly from war activity. Thev 
wrote offering the Government their full-time 

service for the future on one condition: that it 

should add to the sum total of human health 
and happiness rather than detract therefrom.' 

Sweden made it legal for young conscripts 
to have their choice, whether they entered the 
army or another national force organized for 
constructive and creative purposes. 

“Marie” arrived in Bow. She had come all 
the way from Austria. It seemed almost a mira- 
cle to the East End children who contributed the 
pence each week to pay for her food. One thrice 
lucky local family had the privilege of being her 
hosts and hostesses. The hundreds of ex-enemy 
children brought over by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and adopted by various families 
in different parts of the country did far more than 
one can guess to sweeten the bitter waters of sor- 
row in homes to which the men never returned. 

Mrs. Vanloo, an old-age pensioner, lived 
near Botolph Road. She was an up-to-date old 
lady. In March she began to pay in each week 
at her chapel toward the expenses of a day they 
had all planned to spend in the country in June. 

“Won’t it be grand?” she 'said, stopping me 
, — 81 ,— ■' 
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in the street one day to talk about it. “I always 
walk straight off into the quiet part of the forest. 
I’m a good walker and I’ve a nice comfortable 
pair of shoes at home I’m keeping by 3ne, and I 
like to sit on one of those tree trunks. I take a 
shawl and spread it out to save 3ny dress, and 
when I can’t hear anything, no hooters or motors 
or trains, or anything else, then I listen to the 
birds and I take a good look up to the high 
branches overhead, and I sniif the air. That 
day seems to last me the whole year through.” 

In June a fresh budget of news came from 
Central Europe with new tales of suffering and 
hunger, so we held two bags at the door after 
the Sunday service to take a retiring collection. 

Early on the day of the chapel outing the 
coaches went off with a flourish of horns into 
the country. About ii o’clock I met Mrs. Van- 
loo. I stared at her so hard that she had to stop 
and explain. 

“Oh! I drew it out, dear, the money I’d 
paid in, and I’m off to Grove Park for the day 
instead.” 

I know Grove Park, an oblong strip of 
gravel, bordered by a flower bed that never looks 
healthy and is very heavily wired. Children 
play cricket on the gravel and quarrel rather a 
lot over it. At the other end stand live stunted 
insecty trees, one of which has an uncomfortable 
looking wooden seat running round its base. 

“Why didn’t yQu let me know you needed 
■—- 86 —, 
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the money? I wouldn’t have let you miss yout 
day for worlds,” I asked her. 

“Oh, I didn’t need it for myself, dear,” she 
answered. “It was that letter we got, you 
know, about the Austrian children, and I shall 
enjoy Grove Park just as much. Really I will.” 

She set off briskly. I determined that next 
year someone should conduct her personally to 
her outing. But by next year she had died. 

Her spirit persists, however. A year or two 
later, when the Russian famine had been raging, 
a small girl of six presented herself at the great 
green door of the Children’s House. When I 
opened the door she handed me a diminutive 
parcel. “To send to a little girl out there,” she 
explained. 

Inside the brown paper lay a carefully 
laundered Sunday frock. I looked at her ques- 
tioningly. “It’s all right,” she reassured me; 
“IVe got another. ” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation was the 
nonviolence society through which a good many 
of us had been working, but now there arose the 
need for a more popular movement, membership 
of which would not carry with it such serious 
implications as to religion, philosophy, educa- 
tion, etc. A few members of the Fellowship got 
together therefore in a Blooms,bury sitting room 
and founded the “No More^War Movement.” 
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Quite ordinary people came to realme more 
and more clearly that on them lay the responsi- 
bility for the setting tip of a new social, national, 
and international order; that a great deal was 
demanded of them individually; that grumbling 
and making trenchant criticisms of the Govern- 
ment was not going to improve things; that 
merely passing resolutions and making sarcastic 
speeches was worse than useless. To feel bitter- 
ness, cynicism, and self-pity was natural enough 
to disappointed youth all over the world, but 
these things had to be eschewed because they 
hampered all-round development, endangered 
health, and quite definitely dried up the springs 
of energy by paralyzing initiative. 

So they concentrated on questions of world- 
citizenship, shutting their eyes to none of its im- 
plications. Their problems might seem in- 
soluble, but they would face them fairly and 
squarely. And they would pass on to others the 
things they had learned themselves . They would 
at least stir up public opinion in their own small 
circle. And they would continually widen their 
circle of interest and understanding, till at last 
no human being would be alien to it. They must 
get ever bolder and more independent spirited. 
They must never turn away from truth. They 
must tell it in places where it is difficult to get 
it out at all. 

The Old Testament prophet Amos was a 
shepherd spending most of his time in lonely 
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pastures. On liis occasional visits to the capital 
to sell the special sort of wool that his flock pro- 
duced, he saw hateful things that he could not 
forget, even when he was back on his quiet hills 
again. He pondered on the suffering inflicted by 
man on man, through greed and pride and lying 
priests. 

On his next journey to Samaria he made his 
way into the King’s court and spoke out, “Woe 
to you, who sell the poor for silver and the needy 
for a pair of shoes! Woe to you who loll on 
ivory couches, drinking wine by bucketfuls, 
and eating the tenderest lambs out of the flock! 
You pant after the dust on the head of the inno- 
cent poor.” 

The officials were dismayed at these impas- 
sioned words, but did not interrupt. It was the 
court priest who came hurrying forward to stem 
the torrent of truth on Amos’ lips. 

“Go away, prophet,’’ he said. “You must 
not talk like that here. Don’t you know that 
this is the King’s court, the King’s church? Be- 
sides the land is not able to bear such words.” 
So the truthtcller was bundled out from the com- 
pany of the rich and important. They were left 
once more to the soothing conventional minis- 
trations of the courtier priest who tried to smooth 
over the awkward situation by saying, “Peace, 
Peace, when there was no peace.” 

Amos went back to His sheep at peace be- 
cause he had delivered his message. 

There is nothing so completely satisfying as 
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to deliver a message. Its reception is not your 
responsibility. That is God’s affair. All you 
have to do is to pass it on. It has to be done in 
all humility and in the hope that it will be lis- 
tened to. But even if it isn’t, it will never be 
wasted. Its truth will come back one day to the 
mind of the scoffer, perhaps when he is in pen- 
sive mood, when he is no longer surrounded by 
crowds of admirers, when he is divested of the 
trappings of state, the seduction of riches, and 
the blindness of pride. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


DIRECT ACTION . 

One of the peers of the realm, Lord Ponson- 
by, who as a boy had served in Queen Victoria’s 
court, devoted a great deal of his time and energy 
to the effort to get rid of secret diplomacy and to 
help people to think internationally. While 
vast sums were being spent by agents of big busi- 
ness in sowing the seeds or suspicion and fear 
between the nations, in order to augment the 
dividends of steel combines, armament rings, 
building and, chemical works, it behooved peo- 
ple of good will in each nation to be doing equal- 
ly practical work. Lord Ponsonby asked the 
British people to be quite explicit about this. 
They owed it, he said, to those in authority, to 
leave no misapprehension in their minds. He 
called on them therefore to present a memoran- 
dum to the Government, stating in clear terms 
that those who signed could no longer be de- 
pended upon to join the armed forces of the 
Crown or to help in any future war. It was a 
very heavy document of thousands of signatures 
that eventually reached the head of His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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There were presentations in various churches 
in Britain and America of a remarkable play, 
The Terrible Meek.^ The characters were three: 
a rough swearing cockney soldier, an officer with 
an Oxford accent, and a peasant woman whose 
son had just been executed- The scene was the 
summit of a lonely hill called Calvary, It had 
a powerful effect on many individuals. 

Scare headlines appeared in the London pa- 
pers one evening: “New Scientific Discovery,” 
“Death Ray Invented,” “Young Scientist’s Se- 
cret,” “Nothing Can Withstand It,” “Death- 
Dealing Discovery,” “Foreign Power Is Highest 
Bidder,” “Government’s Treacherous Neglect 
Must Not Deprive Britain of Young Scientist’s 
Newest Weapon.” 

Excitement raged for days. The young 
scientist got a good press anyhow. A factory 
girl in Bow came straight from work to seek me 
out. I knew her of old, Amy Mortimer, mis- 
chievous, with soft fair hair like a halo, general- 
ly chosen to take the part of the mother in Christ- 
mas plays. 

“Have you read all this about the death 
ray?” she questioned. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“You’ve been seeing how they’re all quar- 
reling about which country ought to buy it? 

iBy Charles Ranix Kennedy. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 
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Well, I want to go and see that young man.” 

I felt certain that he of any other young man 
would be very glad to see her, but I said nothing. 

“I want to tell him,” she continued, “that 
he oughtn’t to sell to France or England or any 
nation, however much he gets offered for it.” 

“Go ahead then,” I adjured her. 

“He ought to use his brains, as he’s so 
clever, in helping people get cured of cancer or 
T. B. or curing insanity.” 

“Well?” 

‘ ‘But I don’t know where he lives, nor where 
his office is.” 

“Don’t worry about that; I’ll get the address 
for you from the press. ’ ’ 

“You’ve got to come with me,” she am 
nounced. 

This made me feel less enthusiastic. I hate 
butting in on people and I am very self-conscious. 
“Oh, I’m no good at making my way into un- 
known people’s offices,” I demurred. 

“Once we get his address. I’ll guarantee to 
get us in,” she assured me. “All you need to do 
is to talk to him.” 

“I?” I exclaimed in disgust. “This is your 
affair, young woman.” 

“All right,” she said. “As long as you’ll 
come with me, we’ll do it together.” 

Befoi'e eleven o’clock next morning Amy 
had cast her spell over porters, liftmen, and 
clerks in that West End office and had got us in- 
vited into a private upstaijrs room in Hanover 
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Square where a worried young man in spectacles 
looked rather like the proverbial bone or conten- 
tion. He was surrounded by a crowd of large, 
tight-waistcoated, loud-voiced men who seemed 
rather wrought up. They began welcoming us 
and trying to draw us into their arguments, but 
Amy only looked at the young man and spoke 
her mind out. He listened to every word, his 
head bent forward a little. When she stopped, 
he looked up and said, "But I must earn money, 
you know, to live on.” 

"You could do things for all of us poor peo- 
ple of Bow, ’ ’ Amy assured him; "just think of it, 
instead of killing people.” 

"But what about earning my living?” he 
persisted. 

They looked at each other, these two young 
people, and then Amy’s nice broad grin stretched 
wide and her very blue eyes lit up as she said, 
"Oh, you don’t know Bow. If you came there 
to live, we'd none of us ever let you starve.” 

As the three of us made our way to the door, 
he thanked her for coming. "I shan’t forget,” 
he said. 

When the Naval Conference met at St. 
James’ Palace, another living newspaper was or- 
ganized- We walked through London, round 
and round Piccadilly, holding up our posters giv- 
ing the figures of the expenditure on battleships 
compared to the pitiful sum that goes for educa- 
tion, health, an<f "housing. A working woman 
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in the procession was chosen to be one of those 
to take the memorandum in to the delegates 
gathered together from the ends of the earth to 
confer. She had a good look round and enjoyed 
the feeling of being in a tojslI palace. She also 
had the more solid satisfaction of being assured 
that the memorandum she had brought would be 
duplicated and put before every member of the 
Conference. 

•-sSlr/’SS* 

‘‘Long years ago the cry rang out across Eu- 
rope, ‘DeusVult’ — ‘God wills it I’ Men flocked 
in their thousands to the standard of the 
Cross and under that standard endured and suf- 
fered, fought, and died, that the tomb of their 
Master might be recovered for His followers. 

“Today the same cry rings out: ‘God wills 
it!* Once again that standard is set up. But 
this call is not to War but to Peace: not to recap- 
ture a tomb but to set free a spirit — ‘Treuga 
Dei,’ the Peace of God — a call so to labor that 
God’s peace may transform the Europe of our day, 
torn and troubled by unemployment, insecurity, 
mutual suspicion, and fear. 

“When our Lord walked this earth it was 
the common people who heard Him gladly. 
The deep longing to bring the message of peace 
to the common people found one expression in 
the European Youth Peace Crusade for Disarma- 
ment and World Peace, organized by the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation which 
traversed Europe in February aiid March, 1931. 
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from place to place in the person of representa- 
tives of different lands. An international team 
of speakers — French, German, English, Belgian, 
Dutch; an audience often reinforced by con- 
tingents from neighboring towns and villages; 
a youth group tramping on foot from town to 
town; speakers returning to their homes and re- 
placed by others; but the same message, inter- 
preted through different personalities, passed on 
till, on the third of April, when Geneva was 
reached fifty thousand had listened to the call. 

“The end of this crusade is only a beginning. 
Even now it is being repeated here and there. 
How this beginning can be continued and ex- 
tended and deepened is our present concern. As 
the idea spreads it is sure to arouse opposition; 
for that we are prepared. Will those who read 
this story help to write with us another chapter? 

“It was a venture indeed I A venture, in the 
midst of these politically distracted times when 
the young generation is trooping to the standard 
of the New Nationalism, and when even among 
keen peace workers discouragement is jfound, to 
call the youth of Europe to a Crusade for Peace 
and Disarmament—a venture for a movement 
whose strength does not lie in its numbers but 
in the depth of its conviction and sacrifice, to 
take upon itself to call youth to mass meetings! 
Would even the leaders respond? Or should we 
be a general staff without either officers or sol- 
diers? 

“It meant adventure also from the purely 
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financial side. Where should we find the sums 
needed for propaganda, for the traveling ex- 
penses of foreign speakers? It was also a race 
against time. The Crusade was timed to begin 
on February x — the day of the opening of the 
Disarmament Conference. Not till December 
xo were we assured that friends of the Movement 
in different lands were prepared to take over cer- 
tain financial guarantees ; not till January 3 could 
an international committee come together in 
Cologne and definitely decide to organize the 
Crusade along three or four main routes through 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, and to arrange an international demon- 
stration in Geneva at Easter. The task that 
faced us was to find, in three weeks, in some hun- 
dred and fifty places the right fellow workers to 
prepare the meetings; to secure the required 
speakers from different lands with the right 
knowledge and linguistic powers, and to bring 
them at the right time to the right place; to 
make preparatory journeys, and inform the press. 
We secured Dr. Wilhelm Solzbacher as organizer; 
he also rendered valuable service as a speaker. 

“After three strenuous weeks of preparation 
the Crusade was launched simultaneously in 
France, Holland, and Germany. Since then, in 
more than one hundred and twenty places, meet- 
ings with a total of fifty thousand listeners have 
taken place: forty-five foreign speakers have been 
exchanged; over a hundred tnousand Crusade 
leaflets in different languages have been distrib- 
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uted. We did reach Geneva; and we presented 
our petition to the President of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. But perhaps the most en- 
couraging result has been that, spontaneously, 
and without any special planning, a company of 
workers for peace has sprung up on either side 
of the frontiers, a company who may be counted 
on to be in the van of a new Christian European 
Peace Movement. ” ^ 

Among the trampers hiking across France 
was the young German chemist referred to in 
Chapter Two. He still wore the haunted look 
that comes from ultra-painful memories, but he 
was the sort of speaker who could hold the most 
restless audience spellbound. Sometimes his 
speeches lasted a couple of hours. One day he 
realized that they were nearing the towm against 
which his regiment had been operating during 
the war. He entered it with strangely mingled 
feelings. When the meeting place was full and 
it was his turn to speak, he took his hearers into 
his confidence. He told them how he had spent 
long months with his regiment close by, where 
his job had been to try to save German soldiers 
from succumbing to gas attacks; how he had 
continually found himself imagining the proba- 
ble sufferings on the other side of the line, in- 

2 This section is quoted from a pamphlet by Lilian 
Stevenson, called Acms Europe, By permission of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, 17 Red ,Lion Square, W. C., 
London, 
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side the town; how he could not get rid of the 
thought that he was responsible for that suffer- 
ing- how a desolating loneliness of spirit at last 
got him in its grip; how he could not talk freely 
with his messmates about this because he knew 
it would sound too absurd. He told the audience 
that he had then and there conceived the desire 
to come into the town and ask their forgiveness, 
but of course, he had had to stifle that wish. 
He was thankful that after so many years the 
Youth Peace Tramp had brought him back to 
this neighborhood so that now he could ask 
their pardon for the wrong he had done them 
throughout the war. 

When he stopped speaking, there was a stir 
at the back of the hall. Two men, wounded ex- 
officers by the look of them, came quietly and 
deliberately up the long gangway stepped up to 
the German and gripped his hand. Then one of 
them in a clear voice, audible to everyone pres- 
ent, announced that he too had had strangely 
disturbing thoughts during his years at the front. 
He was no speaker, however, and had never been 
able to analyze or describe to anyone the feeling 
of loneliness that he had experienced. Not till 
that night, in that hall, had he ever heard it put 
into words . The German officer’ s words applied 
accurately to himself. Evidently they were all 
one in spirit — ^French, German, and British. 

The campaign was cramful of gaiety, humor, 
and song. The young people took whatever 
— 100 -». 
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came their way, a haystack to sleep imdef or an 
empty room with a half truss of straw donated 
by a citizen of the town. They occasionally fell 
into a dance step when the road seemed very 
long. They always sought out the Mayor of 
each little town they visited, whether he was 
having a shave, under the razor of a town coun- 
cilor, or in his own shop selling newspapers. 
Some of them evoked great enthusiasm by com- 
paring the abortive Disarmament Conference to 
a conference called to further the practice of 
vegetarianism at which all the delegates were 
butchers or their assistants. 

It is to be hoped that they brought some 
cheer to Mr. Arthur Henderson by saying to him 
unofficially, “We hope you’ll have better luck 
in the future than you’ve experienced yet; but if 
all of you do fail, as seems likely, we shall not be 
downcast overmuch. We young people are go- 
ing to pull this thing off for ourselves.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SEED GROWING SECRfeTLY 

A Mr. William B. Shearer was employed by 
a gtoup of firms interested in steel and shipping 
to attend the Naval Conference at Washington 
consisting of certain powers met together to re- 
duce naval programs. His special objective was 
to prevent the United States and Britain from 
working together. He was successful in his 
work and business men rewarded him handsome- 
ly. The general public would have known no 
details of the transaction if it had not been that 
Mr. Shearer was not content with his pay; he 
contended that more had been promisee!, so he 
went to law with his employers. In the trial, 
certain secret facts were published. Ordinary 
people all over the world were thus given the 
opportunity of knowing what diplomacy really 

i meant. ' 

Mr. Shearer was an American publicist who 
>1 had had an eventful career as a lobbyist for a big 

1 : navy and merchant marine, and as a promoter of 

night clubs and theaters. In 19x9 Mr. Shearer 
sued the largest , shipbuilding corporations in 
!, America — the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 

w —102 — . 
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tion, the Newport News, Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company , and the American Brown Boveri 
Corporation — ^for $2.55,655, the balance due him 
for his services (which he held with reason to 
have been successfully rendered) in preventing 
any effective disarmament resulting from the 
Naval Conference in Geneva in 1917. He ad- 
mitted that he had already received $5 1 ,130. He 
claimed the remainder as a reward for his skill 
in influencing orders for battleships that would 
never have seen the Atlantic if the Disarmament 
Conference had proved successful. 

In September, 19x9, President Hoover in- 
structed the Attorney-General to make an in- 
quiry, and shortly afterwards Eugene Grace, 
who was then president of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, wrote to President Hoover 
explaining that he and the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration (a subsidiary company) had employed 
Mr. Shearer as an “observer* ’ at a fee of $15 ,000. 

These duties have been conveniently sum- 
marised in The Navy; Defense or Portent, by Charles 
A. Beard (Harper and Brothers), as follows: 

“i. For the employment of an ‘observer’ at 
the Geneva Arms Conference, who, wi^hatever 
the terms of the ‘oral contract’ under which he 
was hired, was notoriously engaged in violent 
anti-British propaganda in doing his best to de- 
feat arms limitation, in entertaining naval officers 
and American newspaper correspondents, in stim- 
ulating ‘the marine industry, both for the navy 
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and the merchant marine’ (to use his own words), 
in sending out literature designed to discredit 
American advocates of peace, and in inserting his 
‘publicity’ in reputable American newspapers, 
such as the "Mew York Times, under the guise of 
news. 

“i. For the purpose of influencing federal 
legislation by maintaining a lobby in Washing- 
ton in support of cruiser and merchant-marine 
bills pending in Congress. 

‘ ‘3 . For the preparation of political articles 
to be published in newspapers and magazines. 

“4. For lectures before patriotic societies 
and other civic organizations. 

“5- For the employment of ‘experts’ and 
other workers, whose exact activities are un- 
known. 

“6. For addresses before the American Le- 
gion, Chamber of Commerce, and similar organ- 
izations.” 

But for the greed of Mr. Shearer, the fact 
that such methods were being used by armament 
firms to promote the sales of armaments would 
never have been known to the mass of persons 
likely to suffer violent deaths through the 
world’s failure to disarm. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Shearer was in Geneva during the 
1332. Disarmament Conference.^ 

^This section quoted from The Secret International. 
The Union of Dempcratic Control, 34 Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. 1. , 


i 
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The life story of Mathilda Wrede, one of the 
first members of the nonviolence group, ^ became 
known to many people in London, challeng- 
ing them to consider the folly of the old-fash- 
ioned method of treating the offender. As a 
young girl in Finland she grew up in the precincts 
of the prison of which her father was governor. 
She fell into the habit of looking on die men in 
the cells as her personal concern, her responsi- 
bility. She knew them all. So completely was 
she trusted by the whole prison population — 
doctors, warders, and criminals alike — that when 
there was trouble, it often happened that she 
was the one to be called in. Men who ran amok, 
barricading themselves in their cells and threat- 
ening to murder whoever came near them, were 
powerless to stand their ground when this slip of 
a girl called to them to let her in. Alone, and 
unafraid, she would sit by them until they had 
calmed down and come to themselves. She 
brought them back their self-respect and hope. 
Throughout her whole Jife her friends were dis- 
charged prisoners. 


After twelve years of prosaic spadework in 
which Pierre Ccrcsole and his friends have been 
lobbying the members of parliament in Switzer- 
land, twenty-five per cent of them at length 
promised to support a bill enabling young men 

Mathilda Wrede ^ Friend of Prisoners. By Lilian Steven- 
son. ■ . ” 
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to give their conscript service to the nation in 
constructive rather than in destructive work. 



The demonstration of the British Royal Air 
Force is held each year at Hendon Aerodrome, 
generally on a Saturday in June or July when fine 
weather is likely. A 4narter of a million people 
come to see it. It has become perhaps the most 
popular day’s outing of the year; it is cheap; it 
lasts a long time; for a shilling one pn be enter- 
tained all day; it is “free and easy,” there being 
acres of grass available on which whole families 
can disport themselves, each following his own 
bent; husband and sons concentrating on the 
mechanical side and the latest models, the mother 
having plenty of room to sit and read and knit 
and lay out picnic meals, and the children finding 
amusement in everything, the bands, the crowds, 
the huge silver balloons sailing about in a wide 
blue sky, and the perspiring gentlemen who 
shout notices into loud speakers. It is a good- 
tempered, kindly crowd that foregathers at Hen- 
don, most of them without any idea of what lies 
behind this orderly display of beautiful gleaming 
aeroplanes. The program is so arranged that 
everything looks innocent, cleanly, innocuous; 
Londoners on a holiday do not bother to probe 
much below the surface. The last item of the 
show is the only realistic one. Just as people are 
beginning to make a move for home, there is a 
set piece depicted amid carefully prepared seen- 
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cry. It portrays some imaginary incident where 
the Royal Air Force is called in to quell a rebel- 
lion, to rescue some captives, or to punish some 
atrocity, in some far-away and unrecogniisable 
part of the world. In this grim act they fulfil 
the function for which they are enlisted, paid, 
and kept. They drop bombs and destroy the 
village, the fort, or the kidnapers’ lonely lair. 
It is all very exciting, though it lasts less than 
five minutes. When a dummy oil well flares up, 
spouting flame and smoke into the sky, or when 
out of a whole ruined native village the little 
European Christian Church alone is left intact, 
the spectacle is impressive. 

A few years ago an ex-prisoner, Rosa Hob- 
house, reminded herself of one of the early Chris- 
tians, Telemachus, brooding in anguish on the 
gladiatorial shows provided by the Roman Em- 
perors to amuse the populace. To get one’ s pleas- 
ure by watching men kill each other seemed to 
him such complete perversion of the joy of life 
with which God has endowed humanity, that, 
after a long struggle to convince others of the 
fact, he went down to the Coliseum, took his 
seat, offered himself to God, and waited. When 
human blood began to flow and the cheers of the 
fifty thousand spectators filled the air, he stood 
up and appealed to all within reach of his voice 
to stop and think what v/as happening, and to 
put an end to the games. He was torn limb from 
limb. But consciences became uneasy. His ideas 
spread. In time the gladiatorial games ceased. 
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So Rosa Hobhouse went to Hendon and made 
her personal witness in the name of Christ. She 
was led off the ground by a young officer who 
en route confessed that he held very much the 
same opinion as hers, but “what was one to do?’ ’ 
Life in the Royal Air Force suited him and only 
by its means could he support his famil;^. 

Rosa’s lonely venture struck the imagina- 
tion of other Christians. They began to make 
plans for the following year’s demonstration. 
The director of a Nursery School reported that a 
couple of days before the show, her small stu- 
dents, three and four years old, had seen the air- 
men flying overhead on their way to Hendon. 
They gazed solemnly upwards till the last one 
was out of sight, then the biggest boy turned to 
the others and said, ‘‘That’s what I’m going to 
be when I’m a man. I’m going up in the air to 
drop bombs on all of you.’’ 

Children selected from the various Council 
Schools of London were given free seats at Hen- 
don each year. They formed the audience for 
the rehearsal the day before the public perform- 
ance. Was this to make them air-minded or 
war-minded? Or was it mere unimaginative 
kindliness? Anyhow authorities began to get 
numbers of protests from citizens who objected 
to the effect the demonstration was having on 
the child mind. 

What was very definitely not given to the 
large audiences oAi either day was the broadcast 
record of the human sounds that accompany a 
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real ait* i*aid, whatever the nationality of the Air 
Force. A radio record was made by a few en- 
thusiasts when bombs were falling on Shanghai 
a few years ago. It is derogatory to the dignity 
of huinaii nature to hll the ether with screams of 
children and groans of dismembered mothers and 
men. God does not will this. For millions of 
years, fresh air has been an unmitigated blessing 
to mankind. Now in the fullness of time, our 
skill and persistence have conquered it. Im- 
mediately, we turn it into a curse, a means of 
death-dealing fear and torment. 

So every summer a number of men and wom- 
en set out from different parts of England and 
converge on Flcndon. They have prepared their 
leaflets, their posters, and their speeches. They 
are teachers and unemployed, clergy and ex- 
officers, working women and factory hands. 
They turn thcinselvcs into a living newspaper, 
walking up and down the road outside the en- 
trance. They go inside and in various ways ap- 
peal to the people in the audience to look below 
the surface and ask themselves if this frightful- 
ness, being prepared in every country, is really 
a sensible thing for Christians to support. Then 
when the show is over, the hundred thousand 
people are jammed into a narrow neck of road 
leading from the main entrance to the Tube Sta- 
tion, so that their progress is actually no quicker 
than that of the proverbial tortoise, and they give 
out their leaflets. Some get up on a wall or be- 
hind a fence or wherever they can find a foot- 
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hold, and talk to the roadful of people. The 
audience cannot escape. It is also suffering from 
reaction and consequent boredom. It listens 
while an ex-soldier makes his appeal to them in 
the name of his dead comrades who died in a war 
to end war; he calls on the young people present 
to realize it . War is nothing at all like the show 
they’ve just witnessed; he tells them how, when 
he lay in a hospital in a certain French town, one 
among some twelve thousand wounded, in other 
hospitals in the same town a larger number lay 
incapacitated by venereal disease. He explains 
that England is using something like seventy- 
five per cent of the national income in preparing 
for future wars and paying for the last, that even 
the Napoleonic wars are not yet paid for. He 
calls on them all to ask themselves why share- 
holders in armament firms should grow ever 
richer and the working people poorer? 

A cultured Bengali lady and her husband, a 
magistrate in the Indian Civil Service, were visit- 
ing London one summer and went to Hendon. 
As they saw the vast crowds assembled and 
watched the bombing planes overhead , they were 
disgusted. “We shall never understand these 
people of the West,” remarked the man. Later 
on they noticed the people of the nonviolence 
group, each at his appointed task, keeping up 
their ceaseless propaganda hour after hour in the 
heat of the day. “There! You see,” said his 
wife, ‘ ‘there are some of them who feel the same 
as we do after alL” ^ 
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“Going to Hendon” has become for some 
people a sort of challenge to their spiritual 
health. It is an intimidating thing for anyone, 
but especially for an unemployed workman, tali', 
pale, and thin, to stand up before a stand of well- 
dressed, easy-mannered people and ask them to 
try to look at this show as Jesus Christ does. 
Sometimes it takes months of preparation. It 
has made clear to some simple people a little bit 
of what the agony in the garden was like. Fac- 
ing up to what they know they are called upon 
to do the following June, they have found 
Christ’s prayer upon their lips. “If it is possi- 
ble, don’t let this thing happen! I can’t face it.” 
Then, “If I must go through with this, Thy will 
be done. 

The War Resisters’ International,^ of which 
Lord Ponsonby is Chairman, keeps in touch with 
nonviolence followers throughout Europe. The 
following extracts are from the February, 1934, 
number of its quarterly publication. The War 
Resisfer: 

“There is in France a strong contingent of 
Refractaires (war resisters), the very great im- 
portance of which has been ignored up to the 
present. I speak of those who are not in order 
with the military laws of the country. 

^From The School of Charity^ by Evelyn Underhill, 
pages 60 and 61. Longmans, Green and Co. 

4 See Appendix I for the War Registers' International 
Declaration. v 
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“At the Senate Tribunal some years ago a 
Member of Parliament declared that there were 
a hundred and thirty-two thousand Frenchmen 
of the mobilizable class — ^that is, men between 
twenty and fifty years of age — ^who have not sub- 
mitted to military obligations. We have since 
made inquiries to know by how much this num- 
ber has increased; but the military authorities, 
more powerful in France today than ever before, 
refused to give the information to our Parlia- 
mentary friends. It is none the less true that the 
number increases every day.” 



Latvia 


“To make propaganda against war when the 
whole world is prm)aring for war would be to 
destroy the very foundations of the Govern- 
ment,” 

Thus do the Latvian authorities express 
themselves, and publications, especially those 
advocating peace propaganda, are being censored 
and a “No More War” pamphlet was recently 
banned. 

Difficult as propaganda for war resistance 
has always been in Latvia, our members have 
found it increasingly so during the past few 
months; yet they are not disheartened and we 
now have to report the first case of imprisonment 
for refusal of military service in Latvia. Janis 
Mikelsons is a young man twenty- two years of 
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age, with whom we have been in touch for about 
a year. Writing a few weeks ago he says : 

“My time draws near, and one cannot see 
what will happen, but I must be true. I have 
no fears of prison and the consequent suffering, 
however long the years may be. My sole anxiety 
is for my wife and baby boy, who is only a fe\v 
months old.” 

At the time of calling-up, Mikelsons sent a 
plain and outspoken letter to the military au- 
thorities a,t Riga, telling them of his convictions 
and decision concerning war and war service, 
and setting out his reasons for refusal; but in 
spite of his sincerity— which the authorities 
were forced to admit — ^Mikelsons was arrested 
and is now in prison awaiting trial. 

It is significant that this war resister re- 
ceived a letter of warning from the President, 
informing him of the very severe punishment he 
was likely to receive as a criminal offender against 
his country and that punishment could not in 
any way be modified. He replied: “I receive 
your warning regarding my refusal of military 
service, but am compelled to say that I cannot 
make any change in my decision. I stand by 
what I have previously said. I am acting ac- 
cording to my conscience and conviction. Pla- 
tred begets hatred, but love silences it. By obey- 
ing^ my conscience, shall I become a danger to 
society?^ I believe I should become such if I dis- 
obeyed it- I cannot humiliate myself before un- 
truth. I did not wish to m^ke'’ the Government 
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keep me in vain for a year— I could not fail in 
vrith its aims. Why should I be a hypocrite? 
Hypocrisy is to be condemned, as every negative 
cjuality. Everyone condemns war, and yet war 
is the purpose of the Army as witnessed by the 
Minister of Military Affairs in his message to the 
Army — namely, ‘A short military training in 
time of peace is a preparation for that for which 
the Army exists. I cannot find any way of 
compromise.” 

Janis Mikelsons was imprisoned in Riga on 
October i8, 1933. 

Czech War Resister 

Ferdinand E)ittrich, of Jablonec n/N, is a 
Czecho-Slovak citizen of German nationality 
and father of two children. As a member of the 
Reserve, he was called up to military exercises at 
Kosice. Since the time of his first military serv- 
ice, however, Ferdinand Dittrich had undergone 
a deep religious and moral change, as a conse- 
quence of which he refused to do military exer- 
cises and declared that the teachings of Christ 
forbade him to take part in a murderous institu- 
tion. The military court of Kosice sentenced him 
to six months’ imprisonment conditional to 
three years. But Dittrich declared that no pis on 
could alter his convictions. In reporting the case, 
the last italicized sentence was censored from 
the paper of the Czech Section. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE END OR THE BEGINNING— WHICH? 

I 

The problem of war debts became very com- 
plicated. It seemed impossible to make a debtor 
country repay what she owed without increasing 
her trade at the expense of one’s own. Eventual- 
ly the vice-chairman of one of our best-known 
shipping firms, who happened also to be an im- 
portant person on the governing body of the 
Bank of England, declared that it would have 
been good business if we had followed the advice 
of the Man of Galilee and forgiven our debtors 
years ago. 

On February 9, 1933, Oxford undergraduates 
spent an evening at the Union Society debating 
the motion that “this Union will in no circum- 
stances fight for its King and country. ’ ’ The mo- 
tion was carried by 175 votes to 153 . Other uni- 
versities followed Oxford’s lead. 

People moved, forward from the position of 
preoccupation with arguments for or against the 
fallibility of the Bible. They stopped worrying 
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about the historicity of Daniel in the den of 
lions. They began to realise wherein man’s 
power and security consist, how in the conquest 
of fear lies the beginning of safety, in the sense of 
God’s presence lies power, both for Daniel and 
for any one of us, if we care to pay the price and 
practice the discipline necessary. 

Centuries ago Saint Teresa was scoffed at 
for planning to start an orphanage when she had 
only had one coin contributed to it. She re- 
plied: “With her penny Teresa can do nothing. 
But with God and her penny there is nothing 
Teresa cannot do.” 

The painter Briton Riviere got very near to 
Daniel’s open secret when in his picture he por- 
trayed an old man down in the pit, gazing 
straight in front of him with a sort of awe and 
reverence, as though in the beasts cowering away 
from him he was seeing only another manifesta- 
tion of the universal law of God. 

As experience widens, this phrase gains in 
credence, “To be one with God is to be in a ma- 
jority.” 

cySs©.-*** 

It has been demonstrated again and again 
how easily the idealist becomes the reactionary 
of tomorrow; how dangerous it is to be in a posi- 
tion that endows one with power over one’s fel- 
lows; how subtle is this poison that creeps into 
every vein of one’s being, blinding, deafening, 
and paralyzing one’s spiritual nature so that at 
last one is wholly self-deceived. 
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George LL M. Davies began to point out to 
us nonviolence people how pugnacious we were, 
ready to fight anyone who disagreed with us, 
difficult to live with. He showed how often the 
street corner orator, passionately attacking the 
tyranny of the rich, went back home to play the 
tyrant to his wife. He reminded us that we must 
train ourselves to become actual peacemakers. 

He set out early one morning from his cot- 
tage in the heart of Wales . He rode on his bicycle 
feeling foolish because he had no idea where he 
was going, only knowing that he must go on. 
It was a mission of reconciliation; he knew that 
much and no more. It really seemed ridiculous. 
Then the rain started to pour; physical discom- 
fort made the situation worse. At length he 
reached the Menai Straits and supposed he must 
go on. The bicycle and he were conveyed to 
Anglesey ferry. He knew no one on the island, 
personally. He knew there was one man living 
there who was a friend of a friend of his, the 
secretary of a trade-union. He inquired for him, 
found his house and knocked at the door. What- 
ever was he to say when the stranger came to 
open it? He muttered some almost incoherent 
words, but the householder scarcely seemed to 
notice his awkwardness. He seemed too preoc- 
cupied with his own affairs, jaded and worn- 
out. He politely apologized to the visitor be- 
cause he could not ask him jinto the sitting 
room, but an important meeting was being held 
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there, he said, the Committee of the National 
Union. Important decisions were being made. 

Then George Davies knew why he had come. 
“May I speak to them, please, before they dis- 
perse?” he asked. His unhappy host said he 
would put his request before them, offered him a 
seat in the passage, and left him. George Davies 
sat there a very long time. He could hear alter- 
cations, angry voices, acid voices, disillusioned 
voices. He knew something of this union, the 
fine work it had done, the bitterness that had 
crept in, the crisis it was facing. He knew what 
his message was to be. 

When he was at length called in, the at- 
mosphere was stale, the faces frigid. He began. 
He spoke straight from his own experience “of 
the things on which peace depends.’ He talked 
about its real basis, not just absence of war; the 
peace which alone makes life worth living, one’s 
relationship with others, one’s neighbors, one’s 
enemies, one’s family, oneself and God; how it 
must always be “give and take,” especially with 
God. We had been all wrong in thinking that 
singing and saying prayers meant religion, he 
said. 

As the minutes passed, the rigid bodies re- 
laxed; they moved from the edge of the chairs 
and settled down comfortably; their muscles 
were no longer held tense; the men forgot to 
preserve their defensive attitude. At the end 
one got up and, said, “I don’t know who the 
speaker is, where became from, or why he came. 
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Wiiat I do know is that he has saved the Union.’* 
Turning to George Davies, he added: “You 
couldn’t have known it, but we were on the 
point of disruption this morning. There had 
been difliculties for some time and misunder- 
standings. We had to face them and overcome 
them, but they were proving too strong for us. 
This morning’s meeting was our final attempt 
to put things straight. It had failed. You came 
and reminded us of what we had lost sight of. 
We thank you.” 

India has her leader, so have Italy, Russia, 
and Germany. We have no outstanding person- 
ality in our movement to whom we can look for 
guidance and direction. A wise man once 
prayed, “God, send no more great men, but ele- 
vate the race.” Is it perhaps the “ordinary per- 
son” who is to be the hope of the world in the 
future? 

The church which was built over the site of 
the Inn at Bethlehem belongs to the three branch- 
es of Christendom, the Greek, the Armenian, 
and the Latin Church. Because of the ignorance 
of pilgrims and the rivalry of officials, so many 
quarrels broke out that even in the sacred pre- 
cincts bloodshed occurred. I can never forget 
seeing that church in 1910 when Turkey owned 
Palestine. It was necessary for the civil power 
to station soldiery inside it to keep the peace. I 
watched a Moslem soldier doing sentry duty to 
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and fro in front of the High Altar with bayonet 
fixed; he was there to keep the Christians from 
attacking each other. 

Therein lies our great challenge. 

We have to get our roots deep down into 
the ground of our Being, God, if we want peace 
on earth. 

We have to stretch our imaginative sympa- 
thy until there is no one outside the pale of our 
interest and understanding, if we want peace on 
earth. 

We have to reach up in aspiration and con- 
templation until we can manage to “think God’s 
thoughts” about our fellow human beings, if 
we want peace on earth. 

We can no longer be content with old- 
fashioned ways. Men were afraid of madmen in 
ancient days. They did not know how to treat 
them. They led them up to some hilltop, loaded 
them with chains, and left them there, seeing to 
it that every day sufficient food was dumped in 
the vicinity so that the poor creatures would not 
be tempted to wander toward the habitations of 
normal men. 

•-.©'EM) 

One day a party of friends was enjoying a 
country walk and did not notice that they were 
straying into the haunts of a maniac. Suddenly 
they heard his sub-human yells in the distance 
and the clashing of metal on metal, as he leaped 
about naked an4 in chains. They drew back, 
for the instinct of fear is strong. One of them, 
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however, walked on unconcernedly. His thought 
was of the maniac, the loneliness he must feel, 
the terror that surel}r must be engendered in him 
by seeing it always in the faces of other human 
beings. The madman’s amazement at seeing him 
approach caused him to drop the stones he was 
getting ready to hurl in self-defense. He stood, 
uncertain of himself, watching this strangely 
friendly man. He looked into his face, searching 
it eagerly. No trace of fear was there, not even 
of pity, but a look of confidence, trust, and com- 
radeship.^ 

After a time the others came out from the 
cover they had taken, reassured by the cessation 
of shrieks and perhaps a little ashamed that they 
had let their leader go on alone. They followed 
now, and saw Jesus sitting there and the maniac 
beside Him, clothed and in his right mind. 
Jesus must have given him his coat. 

There is the Leader for us ordinary people. 
Let us be careful not to forget the coat. 

The coming of the Kingdom will mean in 
reality a very complete revolution. When Chris- 
tians were described as people who desired to 
turn the world upside down, it was a perfectly 
correct instinct which inspired that definition. 

his play Maurice Maeterlinck put the following 
words into the mouth of Mary Magdalene: “He with His 
steadfast face, and eyes that lit up all He looked upon, and 
lips that spoke unceasingly of happiness.” 
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But the coming of the Kingdom cannot be a 
violent, a dramatic, or a sudden matter. Christ 
demands for it an indestructible foundation of 
good will, and that cannot be laid in a day. 
Its servants will have need of divine patience.^ 

Herbert Gray. 
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APPENDIX I 


DECLARATION OF THE WAR RESISTERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 


I 

War is a crime against humanity. We, 
therefore, are determined not to support any 
kind of war and to strive for the removal of all 
causes of war. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

War Is a Crime Against Humanity. It is 
a crime against life, and uses human personalities 
for political and economic ends. 

We, Therefore, actuated by an intense love 
of mankind, 

Are Determined Not to Support, either 
directly by service of any kind in the army, navy, 
or air forces, or indirectly by making or con- 
sciously handling munitions or other war ma- 
terial, subscribing to war loans, or using our 
labor for the purpose of setting others free for 
war service, 

Any Kind of War, aggressive or defensive, 
remembering that modern wars are invariably 
alleged by Governments to be, defensive. 

Wars would seem to fall under three heads : 


WAR RESISTERS* MTERNATIONAL DECLARATION 

I. Wars to defend the State to which we 
nominally belong and wherein our home is 
situated. To refuse to take up arms for this end 
is difficult: 

(a) Because the State will use all its coer- 
Give power to make us do so. 

(b) Because our inborn love for home has 
been deliberately identified with love of the 
State in which it is situated. 

2 .. Wars to preserve the existing order of so- 
ciety for its security for the privileged few. 
That we would never take up arms for this pur- 
pose goes without saying. 

3. Wars on behalf of the oppressed prole- 
tariat, whether for its liberation or defense. To 
refuse to take up arms for this purpose is most 
difficult: 

(a) Because the proletarian regime, and, 
even more, the enraged masses, in time of revolu- 
tion would regard as a traitor anyone who re- 
fused to support the New Order by force. 

(b) Because our instinctive love for the suf- 
fering and the oppressed would tempt us to use 
violence on their behalf. 

However, we are convinced that violence 
cannot really preserve order, defend our home, 
or liberate the proletariat. In fact, experience 
has shown that in all wars, order, security, and 
liberty disappear, and that, so far from benefiting 
by them, the proletariat always suffers most. 
We hold, however, that consistent pacifists have 
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no right to take up a merely negative position, 
but must recognise 

And Strive tor the Removal of All the 
Causes of War. We recognize as causes of war 
not only the instinct of egoism and greed, which 
is found in every human heart, but also all agen- 
cies which create hatred and antagonism between 
groups of people. Among such we would regard 
the following as the more important today: 

I. Differences between races, leading by 
artificial aggravation to envy and hatred. 

z. Differences between religions, leading to 
mutual intolerance and contempt. 

3 . Differences between the classes, the pos- 
sessing and the non-possessing, leading to civil 
war, which will continue so long as the present 
system of production exists, and private profit 
rather than social need is the outstanding mo- 
tive of society. 

4. Differences between nations, due largely 
to the present system of production, leading to 
world wars and such economic chaos as we see 
today, which eventualities, we are convinced, 
could be prevented by the adoption of a system 
of world economy which had for its end the well- 
being of the entire human race. 

Finally, we see an important cause of war in 
the prevalent misconception of the State. The 
State exists for man, not man for the State. The 
recognition of the sanctity of human personality 
must become the basic principle of human so- 
ciety. Furthermore, the State is not a sovereign 
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self-contained entity, as every nation is a part of 
the great family of mankind. We feel, therefore, 
that consistent pacifists have no right to take up 
a merely negative position, but must devote 
themselves to abolishing classes, barriers between 
the peoples, and to creating a world-wide broth- 
erhood founded on mutual service. 


APPENDIX II 
FIVE SOULS 

BY W. N. EWER 

t 

First Soul 

I WAS a peasant of the Polish plain: 

I left my^ plough because the message ran: 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know. 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

Second Soul 

I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer; 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom — This I know. 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

Third Soul 

I worked in Lyons, at my weaver’s loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world; 
Then I went forth to Bel^um and my doom. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I know. 

For those who bade me fight bad told me so. 
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Fourth Soul 

I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call — and died in fair Lorraine. 
1 gave my life for freedom — This I know^ 

Tor those who bade me fight had told me so. 

Fifth Soul 

I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde, 
There came a sudden word of wars declared. 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid: I joined the ranks, and died. 
I gave my life for freedom— This I know. 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
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THE DECLARATION OF GENEVA 




Or 
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The Declaration of Geneva was drafted in 
191s by Eglantyne Jebb, Founder of the Save the 
Children Fund. At the fifth Assembly of the 
League of Nations Union, Sef)teniber, 1914, it 
was formally adopted by the League, thereby 
becoming, in the words of the President of the 
Assembly, “The Charter of Child Welfare of the 
League of Nations.” 


THE DECLARATION OF GENEVA 
By the present Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child, commonly known as the Declaration 
of Geneva, men and women of ail nations, recog- 
nizing that Mankind owes to the Child the best 
that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations 
of race, nationality, or creed: 

I. THE CHILD must be given the means requi- 
site for its normal development, both ma- 
terially and spiritually. . 
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IL THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed; the 
child that is sick must be nursed; the child 
that is backward must be helped; the de- 
linquent child must be reclaimed; and the 
orphan and the waif must be sheltered and 
succored, 

IIL THE CHILD must be the first to receive re- 
lief in times of distress. 

IV, THE CHILD must be put in a position to 
earn a livelihood and must be protected 
against every form of exploitation. 

V. THE CHILD must be brought up in the con- 
sciousness that its talents must be devoted 
to the service of its fellow-men. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


The stoiy of how Muriel Lester first found friends and 
work to do in the unlovely and overcrowded East End of 
London, how she and her younger sister Doris served an 
apprenticeship for many years in learning from the people 
with whom they had thrown in their lot, and how at last 
with the generous co-operation of the East Enders them- 
selves they were able to found Kingsley Hall and Children’s 
House would make fascinating reading. Their father gave 
them generous funds to make Kingsley Hall a living memo- 
rial to his son Kingsley who died in 1914 at the age of 
twenty-six. He also at the age of eighty-eight paid for 
Children’s House which was officially opened by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in 1913. A new and commodious Kingsley Hall was 
put up in 1928. It is supported by public subscription and 
the tireless efforts of its local members. Sponsoring the 
work are some of Britain’s leading citizens. 

Probably the deepest impression one gains of Muriel 
Lester’s personality is her belief in and practice of prayer. 
A practical mystic, she likes to quote mystics, like Saint 
Theresa, Brother Lawrence, and Evelyn Underhill . She has 
the habit of bringing every problem into God’s presence. ^ 

Her delightful booklet. Ways of Praying, tells how in 
the midst of a bad breakdown she worked out a technique 
of relaxation and communion which cured her. Her para- 
graphs entitled “A Technique of Prayer,” which Kirby 
Page reprints in his Living Courageously, were first written 
for working girls and printed as a p«nny pamphlet under 
the title A Way of Life. ” 
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Miss Lester conducts the Sunday evening service in her 
settlement. Like her friend Miss Maude Royden, she is a 
preacher of true eloquence and remarkable power, although 
she has never sought ordination. Silence is a regular part 
of the worship at Kingsley Hall. Why Forbid Usi is the 
title of a booklet written as a stirring plea for the acceptance 
of the ministry of women. Her booklet on Why Worship? 
is a gem, “By^ giving yourself to worship you can make 
every moment immortal,” she writes; “you can find your 
individual life merging itself ever more completely into 
the life of the world. You can forget your own soul be- 
cause you are so engrossed in the great design that God’s 
economy is weaving out of our short, broken, and tangled 
threads. By the way of worship you can come so close to 
this great Weaver that you find yourself learning from Him 
not to waste a broken thread of time by impatience or re- 
sentment, not to throw away the most tangled skein of op- 
portunity by self'mity or regret.” Mark is evidently her 
favorite Gospel. To hear her read from Canon Pym’s trans- 
lation of Mark, made for the Tommies in wartime, is a 
memorable experience. 

The Mary and Martha, the mystic and the ministering, 
are remarkably blended in her personality. For four and a 
half years she fought for human rights as an alderman of 
one of London’s Boroughs, Poplar, of which her friend 
George Lansbury was mayor. There was no reduction in 
the appropriations for milk for children during her tenure 
of office. Twenty-six of her fellow councillors went to 
jail because they refused “to pay over the rates for less im- 
portant purposes, ’ ’ She never hauled down her flag of non- 
violent coercion in these efforts. Her work is not so much 
for, as with, people. 

^ This modem prophet makes her audiences see the no- 
bility that shines out in the common life of her neighbors. 
She bears witness to their indomitable courage, persevering 
cheerfulness, and unexpected generosity. “For many years 
I have had a conviqtion that wisdom abides in the East 
End of London,” she declares. “Its inhabitants are not 
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such temporary citizens as are the denizens of Mayfair.” 
No wonder Gandhi felt at home there when he chose Kings- 
ley Hall as his residence for the three months of his attend- 
ance at the Round Table Conference in 193 1 . She had been 
his guest on a previous visit to India._ Her book Enurtain- 
ing Gandhi relates her vivid impressions of his visit and 
personality. When he spoke by transatlantic radio to 
America, her introduction won many friends. She accom- 
panied Gandhi on his journey through Europe, visiting 
with him en route Mme. Guiesse in Paris and Remain 
Rolland in Switzerland. 

When Parliament needed to be told of the suffering of 
German children from the blockade following the Armi- 
stice, and ecclesiastical dignitaries as well as prominent edi- 
tors refused to give aid, her East End women friends, who 
knew what hunger meant, organized themselves into “a 
living newspaper,” and holding up placards telling the 
facts paraded to the House of Commons, even though such 
a procession is illegal within a mile limit of the Houses of 
Parliament when in session. For years the children of Bow 
brought gifts for enemy children week after week to save 
life — food, soap, spare clothes, and money. It takes cour- 
age for a cockney woman to rise in her seat and utter a pro- 
test at the annual Royal Air Force display in Hendon with 
thousands of people in attendance, but Kingsley Hall people 
have found strength to do so repeatedly. 

When Ezekiel said, ‘ 1 sat where they sat, and remained 
there astonished,” he was identifying himself with his 
suffering fellow men and experiencing what Rauschenbusch 
used to call the sense of social solidarity. Miss Lester has 
identified herself with the cause of the world’s needy, but 
especially with children. Instinctively they call her by her 
first name. Of the children of the streets she writes : “It is 
they who preserve the milk of human kindness from grow- 
ing sour, adding, “their confidence in us saves us from 
cynicism.” 

Miss Lester is no sentimentalist.without a system of 
economics, but is a realist with a'penetrating and incisive 
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approach to the problems of the world. She knows that 
w<ar is a symptom of economic disease. In most of her ad- 
dresses she quotes the old saying which she claims was cur- 
rent Christian teaching in the Church nearly a thousand 
years ago: “If you possess superfluities while your brethren 
lack necessities, you are possessing the goods of others and 
are therefore stealing.” 

One of the early members of the Fellowship of Recon- 
dliation, she put her tenets into practice during the war. 
Her group never faltered in proclaiming their doctrine of 
nonviolence, even when fifteen children were killed or in- 
jured in a nearby school in an air raid. Kingsley Hall was 
bombed by a Zeppelin from abroad and threatened by the 
patriots at home. “Anonymous letters, police raids, 
threats of vitriol throwing, social boycott, virtual excom- 
munication, and organized hooliganism enlivened our 
days,” she says; “but we refused at Kingsley Hall to pro- 
nounce a moratorium on the Sermon on the Mount for the 
duration of the war.” She adds: “We could not conceive 
of God as a nationalist.” 

Included in the peace message which she carried around 
the world in 1933 was the declaration, “God has made of 
one blood all nations under heaven. No man can suddenly 
become my enemy just because he happens to have been 
Sorn on the other side of a river or a boundary line, and his 
government has issued an ultimatum against mine. Is it 
not time that we refused to fight?” 

In the Orient extraordinary openings presented them- 
selves for her message which she fearlessly^ proclaimed. 
A year later another lecture tour took her again around the 
world. Her article in the Christian Century for August, 193 5 , 
on “Is Japan Dragging China?” a'eated a furor. In a re- 
markable manner she was able to reach youth groups with 
her message of nonviolence. She joined Gandhi in his 
earthquake relief inspection tour in Bihar on her first 
round-the-world tour and on her second visit assisted, him 
in his efforts on behalf of the Untouchables. She had talks 
with the Viceroy and many officials as well as nationalist 
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leaders. Gaodiii himself ia_ his weekly Hanjan reprinted 
her address to the missionaries in India entitled “Wanted: 
a Manifestation of Christ in Daily Life/* prefacing it with 
these telling words: “Many persons have written like Miss 
Lester before now. The value of her conversation lies in 
the fact that she endeavors every moment of her life to prac- 
tice what she professes and preaches in her writings.” 

Stanley Armstrong Hunter. 
Saint John s Pmbytenan Church, 

Berkeley, Calif. 



